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in truth, so full of strength and energy that 
there seemed little room for much actual 
feminine beauty aboutit. In an artistic point 
of view its eyes were its redemption, perhaps, 
being a kind of brave, steadfast gray, always 
very luminous, and sometimes capable of 
growing very tender likewise. 

Every thing in Delia Disbrow’s costume 
suited the plump, pink-and-white exuberance 
of her physical style, from lustrous hat- 
feather to cambric skirt-ruffle. Jean, on 
the other hand, wore unpretentious calico; 
but, whether because her opulence of dark 
hair was arranged with much quiet taste, or 
because of her figure’s rich fulness, Jean’s 
general appearance put forward a decided 
claim for notice even beside Delia’s smart 
millinery. 

“And so you shall really be married in 
the autumn?” Jean presently said, recom- 
mencing the conversation. 

“Yes,” her friend answered, without the 
ghost ofa blush. “I shall leave the hotel on 
the Ist of September, Jean, and sha’n’t see 
you again till I'm Mrs. Delano—that is, if 
you truly mean to stay here yourself until 
December.” 

Jean nodded firmly, and said: 

“T don’t mean to miss a minute of the 
autumn. It must be so glorious here when 
those oaks and hickories over on the Point 
begin to color. I row myself to the Point 
every day, you know, according as the tide 
serves.” 

“Dear! don’t you get lonely?” 

“Never I read.” 

“T shouldn’t think you could find time 
every day for such idleness Aren’t you aw- 
fully busy on something new, just now?” 

“ Awfully,” said Jean, folding her arms 
and shaking her head with much solemnity 
of manner; “but I will have my leisure, 
nevertheless, for two or three hours a 
day.” 

“Yes,” said Delia, very thoughtfully, “I 
suppose you clever people can't write all the 
time without getting worn out. But Jean” 
—brightening up as if with the brilliance of 
her own idea—“why don’t you take your 
manuscripts and things over with you in the 
boat, and do some writing while you are 
there on the Point? Wouldn’t that be anice 
plan?” 

“T used to think it would till I tried it. 
But somehow I couldn’t write a word with 
Nature looking over my shoulder, so to 
speak, atid the lazy waves tempting me to 
be idle, No, Delia, I must lock myself up in 
my own roopt’.in’ order to Write readably. 
Perhaps if I knew howto’ &* poems, or 
could deal with tender, dreamy thoughts, like 
some people, sea-side rocks would be admira- 
ble writing-desks. But you must remember 
that I am very matter-of-fact, and generally 
try to put as much of the common, ordinary 
world into my work as possible.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Delia, who thought her- 
self in admirable harmony, just then, with 
her friend’s meaning. “I understand you 
perfectly. Writing is a kind of business with 
you, Jean dear. You go to it very much as 
papa goes to the city every morning. And 
I’m sure you’ve been splendidly successful, 
too. Everybody thinks you must have made 





lots of money off that book of yours —I 
wonder why I always forget its name?” 

The dissatisfied look was on Jean’s fuce 
again, though she answered rather pleasant- 
ly, with her eyes fixed waterward, and one 
hand plucking at some bits of rock-moss in 
an absent way. 

“J don’t forget its name. It represents 
so much bread-and-butter, especially butter, 
Delia.” 

“ Butter, Jean?” 

“That’s what I call our nice little cottage 
back here among the trees, where father 
can sit on the piazza and let the summer sun 
warm his poor numb leg so comfortably.” 
Then on a sudden all Jean’s face lit with a 
very glory as she turned it toward her friend. 
“You haven’t an idea, Delia, how the poor 
fellow enjoys being here!” 

“He must love you dearly for what you 
you’ve given him,” said Delia, fervently. “He 
understands about your success, doesn’t he?” 

Jean started in an annoyed way and bit 
her lip. 

“Of course he understands,” she said, 
somewhat harshly. “Father's mind isn’t— 
well, let. us talk about something else, please. 
Your tender swain is coming to see me soon, 
I hope?” 

“Certainly. I shall bring him over some 
night this week—while the moonlight lasts, 
you know.” 

“T want to ask him a question.” 

“ About what?” said Delia, rather wide- 
eyed. 

An odd, demure smile just edged Jean’s 
lips: 

“You know, I suppose, that somebody 
has taken the house on the Point, yonder?” 

“T’'d not an idea of it,” exclaimed Delia, 
much amazed, “I understood that the Ad- 
domses had no intention of renting it while 
they remained in Europe. How do you 
dare go there, Jean, if people are in the 
house?” 

“There are not people; there is a per- 
son. Besides, the house is quite a distance 
from the shore, and I don’t land with any ag- 
gressive intent. And the person would never 
dream of my presence unless he happened 
to be taking a walk, or something of that 
sort.” 

“He, Jean? But suppose ‘he discovered 
you?” 

“He has. It was yesterday, '’ Ithought 
at first that he meant to order me off, but he 
merely passed on after making himeelf famil- 
iar with every daisy in my calico. This*morn- 
ing I asked the baker about him, whén he 
called. The baker is a very prince of gos- 
sips, but he knew nothing except that the 
person’s name was Delano. I remembered 
that your Clarence Delano has a kind of fam- 
ily connection with this part of the country, 
and wondered if there was any relationship 
between him and this solitary tenant at the 
Point.” 

“How do you know that he is solitary?” 

“The baker’s information, as I forgot to 
add, extended that far.” 

“Ts he nice-looking ? ” 

“Gentlemanly enough. Tall, with an 
iron-gray mustache, and dresses in deep 
mourning. Of course it wasn’t in my power 





to do as much staring as he did; I give you 
the impression formed by a glance.” 

“Naturally, Jean, you won’t go to the 
Point, again.” 

“T shall go until he turns me off. It is 
pleasanter to be improper than to miss my 
delicious rowing and reading. Besides, there 
is hardly any ‘ world’ to see and to grow hor- 
rified, along this lovely shore. And you must 
be discreet about telling any one at the hotel, 
or even your Clarence, for that matter, what 
an amazon I am.” 

Perhaps an hour later Jean Cryder went 
into the house, having made her adieus to De- 
lia at the garden-gate. This summer dwell- 
ing-place of Jean’s was a very Liliputian 
even among small cottages; its present mis- 
tress had expressed wonder on first seeing it, 
indeed, that the birds did not mistake it for 
something spacious and palatial in the way 
of a bird-house. 

“But,” Jean had added very soon after. 
ward, “it will amply satisfy father, myself, 
and our servant and a half.” 

Of a truth it had amply done this. Ke- 
membering how bright and cosy she had 
managed to make the interior of the cot- 
tage, Jean’s eyes gladdened when the first 
gleam of its red porch-roses met her eyes, as 
she came up from the gate this morning. There 
was a gray-baired man sitting among the 
roses, making vivid contrast between their 
candid-colored freshness and his own seeming 
lack of health and power. The face of this 
gray-haired man looked all one blandness of 
smiles as Jean drew near. But he did not 
speak either then or while his daughter, lean- 
ing over him and patting his cheek tenderly, 
murmured a few soft-syllabled words, like 
the words we speak to very young children, 
before entering the house. For after Jean 
had made sure that he was quite comfortable 
in his chair on the porch, and that a cordial, 
golden sunbeam was bathing the numb leg, 
she went up-stairs to her writing. 

Somehow she did not write her wonted 
amount during the few hours that followed. 
“Tt must be the heat,” she finally murmured, 
glancing out at the pale-blue glimmer of 
broad waters that an opposite window com- 
manded. “ Anyhow, I did two whole chap- 
ters yesterday, and can afford a little laziness 
to-day. After dinner the tide will be splen- 
did, and I shall take my Balzac and pay the 
Point a visit.” Very soon afterward a tidy 
little girl-waitress knocked at the door to say 
that dinner was ready; so Jean wiped 
pen and made her papers orderly, and w 
down-stairs. 

Jean’s dining-room was tiny, and tiny also 
was the neatly-appointed table in its centre, 
with a chair at either end. Her father occu- 
pied one of these chairs and Jean the other. 
Female hands did the carving at that minia- 
ture table. Female lips, too, did all the talk- 
ing, for Jean’s hearer would only smile in his 
bland, happy way, while she rambled on pleas- 
antly about nothing in particular, knowing 
well, loath as she was for others to think s0, 
that all which was spoken between herself 
and this gentle old invalid must consist of 
“easy things to understand.” 

After dinner Jean lost very little time in 
securing her Balzac and going down to where 
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her boat was softly rocking, a few yards from 
the full-tided shore. Her arrangement for 
getting at the boat was the convenient one 
of a mooring-rope, that moved it backward 
and forward by means of a pulley, between 
two stakes, a marine and a terrene; but, al- 
though disembarking presented very little 
difficulty to her for this reason, it cannot be 
said of Jean that she had yet perfectly ac- 
quired the art of rowing. Her oars, in so 
far as they were managed at all, were man- 
aged with noticeable zeal, a determination to 
propel the boat in spite of every muscular 
or manual disadvantage being perceptible 
with each stroke she made; but it is a fact 
that the necessary harmony of her strokes 
would become at times a sad discord, and 
that, if the aquatic phrase of “catching 
crabs” had a literal meaning, Jean’s boat 
would have been rapidly loaded with crusta- 
ceous creatures. 

There was little wind this afternoon, and 
as Jean reached the picturesque, shaded 
shore of the Point, her landing was effected 
amid silent self-congratulations. “ Beyond a 
doubt,” she meditated, while making the boat 
fast to a great, trustworthy stone by means 
of its bow-rope — “beyond a doubt I am 
improving. When I compare the crabs of 
to-day and yesterday I certainly ought to feel 
encouraged by their decrease.” 

She found a certain delightful spot where 
there was a dry rock to sit upon, and an 
overshadowing hickory whose branches were 
dense enough not to fling dazzling arabesques 
of sunlight across her book, and where— 
loveliest of companionships !—a wee cove of 
crystal water lapped and washed at scarcely 
a yard distant. 

Jean fell rather promptly to her reading, 
for the one of Balzac’s many stories that she 
had to-day brought with her had roused her 
keen interest since its commencement. Pos- 
sibly she had been reading a good half-hour, 
when a certain leafy rustle made itself very 
audible ; indeed, sounding not at all far off. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Jean, “I suppose 
the anchorite has come to send me home.” 

The so-called anchorite was close at her 
vide a moment later. He had not yet discov- 
ered her cosy little place of retirement beneath 
the hickory, however, but was gazing out 
across the tranquil, sheeny waters, as if struck 
by the beautiful view they offered. Jean no- 
ticed that he held a book under his arm, and 
wished a little ill-humored sort of wish that 
he would go away somewhere else and read it. 

Presently the intruder took a step or two 
in ber direction. 

“T must either be trod upon or cough,” 
was Jean’s mental decision. She adopted the 
latter alternative, and with considerable shrill- 
hess. 

The gentleman started, looked down at 
her, and seemed very much surprised. Jean’s 
eyes met his for perhaps a second; then she 
made a show of continuing her reading. 

“T came very near not observing you,” a 
voice now said—a deep voice, full of pleasant 
richness. 

Jean looked up, smiling fearlessly, at 
this. “Yes; you seemed inclined to treat me 
with a very crushing lack of ceremony.” Be- 
fore her last word was spoken, she had fully 





discovered how much grave melancholy his 
face wore. ‘Somebody who has seen loads 
of trouble,” she concluded, dropping her eyes 
upon her book again. “ But I don’t think he 
intends sending me away.” 

Nor did he intend going away himself, as 
it seemed a moment or two later. ‘This is 
certainly a very pretty spot. You have good 
taste, I should judge, in choosing it.” 

“But not much delicacy,” said Jean, look- 
ing up once more. “Do you think so?” 

“T hardly understand.” 

“Thanks; you're very polite to say that. 
I spoke with a full conviction that you were 
the present tenant of the house here on the 
Point; am I mistaken?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then I, of course, intrude by these row- 
ing-expeditions of mine. But I had made up 
my mind to continue them until ordered off 
your premises,” 

There was just the suggestion of a smile 
under his iron-gray mustache, Jean noticed, 
as he answered her. “ But suppose I refuse 
to order you off?” 

“Then I must show my gratitude by ask- 
ing another favor of you. Please don’t come 
and talk tome. Itisn’t proper. I haven’t a 
doubt that people are now watching us from 
the opposite shore.” 

Jean spoke with an odd mixture of blunt- 
ness and softness, and had fears that she had 
used too much of the former on seeing her 
listener turn abruptly away and widen the 
distance between them by several steps. But 
in a very brief while he had faced her again. 

“You evidently care a great deal about 
the world’s opinions,” he said, ‘‘and deserve 
commendation for doing so. Let me wish 
you good-morning.” His hand was touching 
his hat-rim. 

“T don’t wish you to go away annoyed 
after your kindness in letting me stay here,” 
said Jean, in a kind of impulsively-grieved 
style. “I would rather be slightly improper 
than very ungrateful, you know. And, to 
tell the truth, a sneer or two from people 
would not hurt me as it would hurt most girls 
of my age.” 

“May I ask why?” 
ard her again. 

“Qh, because I am nearly alone in the 
world; there isn’t anybody to feel scandalized 
by what I do.” 

“So you consent to talk with me for a few 
minutes longer?” He was quite close to her 
again by this time. 

“T consent to put you in a good humor 
once more; that is, to be improper—from a 
feeling of gratitude—for, let us say, five min- 
utes.” 

“Very well. Can I take the privilege of 
asking what book you have brought to this 
pretty spot? It looks like a French novel.” 

“Tt is a French novel — Balzac’s ‘La 
vieille Fille.’ Is that wry face made at my 
bad pronunciation ?” 

“By no means. But I detest Balzac. His 
books are intellectual hospitals for the mor- 
ally lame, halt, and blind. When he does not 
parody human nature, he deals with its most 
contemptible exceptions. I remember the 
story you speak of—how a poor woman that 
is a very monstrosity of silliness has her for- 
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tune angled for by two rogues, one a beaw 
gargon, and one a vulgarian. The vulgarian 
wins it, I believe.” 

“ What on earth did you tell me for?” ex- 
claimed Jean. “ You have ruined half my in- 
terest in the rest of the book. As for what 
you say about Balzac, I think it very unjust.” 

“You are younger than I am,” was the 
quiet answer. ‘Perhaps you have not yet 
realized what a noble piece of work it is to 
conceive possible characters of a truly lofty 
type, instead of so perpetually hinting at our 
fallen Adam. The woman, by-the-way, whose 
novel I have here, makes desperate efforts, for 
many chapters, to satirize her fellow-creatures 
after much the same fashion. But then she 
is not at all a master at this style of thing; 
and weakness wedded to cynicism is almost a 
literary crime. I wonder much at the book’s 
popularity.” 

“May I ask the name of the book?” said 
Jean. 

He took it from under his arm, opened it, 
and read from the title-page : 

“*Cleve Dilloway. By Jean Cryder.’ My 
bookseller sent it up to me with some quar. 
terlies, the other day, and the information that 
all the world was talking about it. Have you 
happened to see it ?” 

“ Ye-e-s.” Jean’s cheeks were crimson. 

After a little silence, he asked : 

“Well, do we agree with each other ?” 

“Not a bit!” Her words rang loudly, 
almost passionately. “If there is any con- 
ceivable fault in that book—and Heaven 
knows that I believe there are many—the 
fault is not weakness.” 

“Good gracious!” was the wildly-spoken 
answer, “are you the author’s daughter or 
sister, that you feel so grieved at my re- 
marks ?” 

‘Neither, Iam the author herself.” Jean 
spoke in quite low tones, but with a quivering 
lip and a flashing eye. 

She had scarcely finished, before he was 
standing very close beside her, stooping over 
her, and extending his hand so that Jean could 
not fail to see it. 

“T am thoroughly sorry. But you must 
understand how accidental was the wound I 
dealt you.” 

She let her hand rest in his for not longer 
than a second. 

“Of course. And I ought to be more 
callous by this time, after reading so many 
of those ill-natured critiques.” Then Jean 
rose up. 

“ You are not going, Miss Cryder.” 

“Yes”—with a little careless laugh. 
“But, pray, do not believe that I am angry.” 
Here the deep color grew deeper yet on Jean's 
face. “ To tell the truth, I begin to have very 
guilty feelings about my behavior. One has 
no right to outrage social rules, never mind in 
how harmless a spirit one does it.” Jean was 
unfastening her boat now. 

She had taken her place in the boat, and 
had even begun to move her oars, before he 
said : 

“Tf there is any way of knowing you 
through the orthodox introduction, I should 
like very much to avail myself of that way. 
Have I your permission to do so?” 

Jean dropped her eyes. ‘ You already 
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know a great deal about me through my book. 
Judging from what you think of that, I should 
say the acquaintance was hardly worth im- 
proving upon,” 

He smiled, keeping his eyes very steadily 
fixed upon her face. “ The most interesting 
people sometimes write the worst books. I 
confess that I would rather talk with you five 
minutes than have a whole hour of ‘Cleve 
Dilloway’s’ society. One interests me, the 
other doesn’t; though, perhaps, I am rather 
hard to interest. And now I have something 
to say which I should hate to have you think 
mere vapid flattery. Do you care about hear- 
ing it?” 

Jean pronounced by no means an encour- 
aging “ Certainly,” giving each oar a restless 
little jerk. 

“Tt is simply this: You are the first wom- 
an to whom I have spoken, except on the most 
ordinary matters, for five years; and you are 
the only woman living with whom I feel the 
least desire to hold any conversation what- 
ever.” 

Jean took two decisive and very creditable 
oar-strokes, considerably widening the dis- 
tance between the speaker and herself. “I 
am afraid your desire will vanish,” she called 
out, “‘on a closer acquaintance. However, if 
you choose to try and know me, I shall not 
make myself atall inaccessible. I have rented 
Mr. Folsom’s little cottage across the bay here 
for the whole summer. But, of course, find- 
ing me out is altogether your affair.” 

These last words were spoken quite loud- 
ly, for, by this time, the intervening distance 
had widened very much indeed. For a little 
time Jean, to phrase it rather vulgarly, was 
on her mettle, and managed the oars with a 
skill that surprised herself. But as soon as 
she felt satisfied that her retreat had been 
made with a certain amount of undeniable 
nautical dignity, her evil genius reasserted 
his old power, or rather his lack of it, and 
crabs were caught at the rapid rate of one 
every minute or so, 

To tell the truth, she reached home in a 
very fluttered condition that afternoon. The 
evening proved so pleasant and clear, with its 
balmy little fragment of moon, that she won- 
dered whether Delia Disbrow would not take 
an opportunity of walking over from the hotel 
with Mr. Clarence Delano some time between 
eight and nine o’clock. She had grown to 
desire a few words with Delia’s betrothed 
very earnestly. 

But her friend did not come that evening. 
The next day Jean took a short row directly 
in an opposite course from the Point. “I 
sha’n’t go there again this summer,” she mur- 
mured, glancing, during her row, at its wavy 
dark-green contour of distant foliage. “ And 
yet, how lovely it looks! I wish I was a bold 
thing, who didn’t care a bit for any- 
body.” 

The evening of this day was a slight astro- 
nomic improvement on its predecessor, for the 
moon, still cloudless, had added to itself quite 
a noticeable pearly segment, and filled the 
beautiful shoreland country with stronger yet 
dreamier light. Delia was again expected, 
and to-night Delia came. 

Mr. Clarence Delano accompanied her. 
Before the visit had ended, Jean had learned 











some fresh facts regarding the new tenant of 
the house on the Point. 

He was a kind of cousin of his, Miss Dis- 
brow’s betrothed informed her, and the baker 
had been correct in stating his name as Dela- 
no. For five years he had been living abroad, 
and had only returned to America in May last. 
He had rented the house on the Point at the 
suggestion of his kinsman. The one promi- 
nent inducement toward such a residence had 
been its extreme loneliness, “You must 
know, Miss Cryder,” Jean’s informant pro- 
ceeded, “that Philip Delano’s life is what 
romantic people would call a ruined life.” 

“T knew it,” was Jean’s mute, mental 
comment. Then, aloud: “And pray, for 
what reason, if the question is allowable ?” 

“He married, when quite young, a woman 
whom I have never seen more than once or 
twice, and of whose attractions I can speak 
with no personal certainty, excepting the at- 
traction of her great beauty; that, I well re- 
member, forcibly impressed me. Her death 
occurred six years ago. Phil never recov- 
ered from it. Formerly he was a man of 
strong social tastes, enjoying his large for- 
tune quite conspicuously before the eyes of 
the world. Since Mrs. Delano’s death, how- 
ever, all that is changed. His chief desire 
seems to be an escape from any thing that 
resembles human notice. Judging from the 
little I have seen of him for years past, I 
should say that his manners do not indicate 
much of the misanthrope; but his morbid 
love of retirement certainly shows that he has 
been crushed by what would seem a life-long 
grief.” 

“T never heard of such lovely fidelity ex- 
cept in novels,” said Delia, emotionally— 
“did you, Jean 9—Clarence, I don’t believe 
you would mourn for me like that, if I were 
to die.” 

“You oughtn’t to hope that he would, 
Delia,” Jean said, in a short,odd way. ‘“ No- 
body has a right to make a human tomb-stone 
of himself.” Addressing Clarence: ‘“ This 
Mrs. Delano must have been a sort of angel ?” 

“ A number of her friends thought so, I 
believe,” was the reply. 

Two days slipped away rather eventlessly 
for Jean after that. She received a few visits 
from certain residents of the neighborhood 
during those two days; but, as such visits 
had become quite frequent since her renting 
of the cottage, and as nearly all of the people 
who called showed plainly they had come 
with no more neighborly motive than to scru- 
tinize a real flesh-and-blood authoress, Jean 
did not feel inclined to dignify such occur- 
rences with even the name of events. On 
the morning of the third day, however, some- 
thing took place, concerning which Jean, no 
doubt, inwardly admitted that it was an event 
of decided importance. 

An hour or so after breakfast, while in 
the act of seating herself at her writing- 
table, the tidy little servant-maid brought 
her mistress a card and a note. The card 
bore, in plain, printed letters, “ Mr. Philip 
Delano.” The note ran as follows: 


“ My pear Miss Cryper: 
“Tt seems that the relation of whom we 
spoke the other evening has a strong desire 





to make your acquaintance, owing. I suppose, 
to his having seen a little paragraph in the 


_Zvening Post recently, which informed the 


world that your famous authorship had be- 
come a resident of this part of the country, 
Accordingly, at his request, I take the liberty 
of introducing him.” 

(Let it here be told in parenthesis that 
Jean had made no mention of what took place 
during her last visit to the Point, either in 
the hearing of Delia or Delia’s betrothed.) 

“T am very glad,” the note proceeded, 
“that Philip should cause what seems his first 
breaking through of the old hermetic life to 
assume a form so luckily favorable to him- 
self. I cannot say whether his request has 
surprised or pleased me the most. Believe 
me, while hoping that I have only taken a 
pardonable liberty, 

“Very sincerely, 
“ Your friend, 
CiareNcE DELano. 
“* August 10th.” 


“ And so he has kept his word,” said Jean, 
a little nervously. “I knew he would.” 

After some slight change of toilet, she 
went down-stairs to receive him. 

Jean had Clarence Delano’s note held 
rather conspicuously in her hand as she en- 
tered the little parlor. The gentleman whom 
she found there rose from his seat with much 
promptness on her appearance. Before he 
could speak, Jean spoke. 

“Mr. Delano, I believe?” 

Then her hand was given with enough au- 
dacious ceremony to express, in the plainest 
manner possible, “‘ We have always been total 
strangers until now.” 

As they seated themselves, she saw clearly 
that her reception had dashed him. With a 
most inscrutably-gracious smile, she now con- 
tinued, glancing for a second at the note in 
her hand: 

“Our friend tells me that you have taken 
the house on the Point. It must be a very 
charming situation.” 

“Very.” Hewas smiling now, and Jean’s 
face had become quite serious again. “ Are 
you at all familiar with the Point, Miss Cry- 
der?” 

“ Somewhat familiar,” was the careless 
response. “Indeed, I have once or twice vis- 
ited it in my little row-boat.” 

“Not recently, I imagine? ” 

“Oh, yes. My last trip was made only a 
few days ago. But, to change the subject, 
Mr. Delano—” 

“ Pardon me,” was the placid interruption. 
“It is very strange that I should not have 
seen you during one of these visits, I trust 
that you will repeat them. And I also trust 
that you have met with no annoyance on the 
part of my household which would induce 
you to discontinue such thoroughly harmless 
voyages.” 

Jean bowed courteously. 

“No annoyances whatever. Many thanks 
for your kind permission.” 

Her companion made a little impatient 
movement at this. Presently he rose, crossed 
the room with quick steps, and paused before 
one of the windows, having his back to Jean. 
She sat serenely silent, watching him. 
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At length he came walking toward her 
again. 

“Are you determined that we shall keep 
up a perpetual masquerade, Miss Cryder? I 
was prepared fora great deal of propriety, 
but not quite so much either of prunes or 
prism, to speak honest truth. The fact is 
we are not total strangers to each other, 
and—” 

“ Of course we are total strangers,” Jean 
began, primly ; but just then he reseated him- 
self at her side, and on his face there was so 
pleasant a smile that she felt her august reso- 
lutions melting into something much more 
indulgent. And very soon after that the mas- 
querade was entirely terminated. He had 
‘been rereading “ Cleve Dilloway ” of late, he 
told her, in a far less irreverent spirit. Then 
followed what was declared to be his second 
judgment upon the book’s merits and demer- 
its, and poor Jean’s cheeks began to burn, 
half with anger, half with pride, as she lis- 
tened. There was a kind of manly, sonorous 
music about the speaker’s voice that suited 
the easy flow of his sentences; and these 
sentences, too, hinted at depths of mental 
eulture which placed her present critic, Jean 
well understood, high on the list of those 
who had preceded him. Now and then she 
would flash up into the defensive quite vehe- 
mently, it must be owned ; though for the most 
part the interest that somehow, against her 
woman’s will, was respectful interest, kept her 
silent. 

But “ Cleve Dilloway” yielded before long 
to other topics, and two hours passed by, for 
Jean, at least, very fleetly. When her visitor 
left the house Jean accompanied him to the 
shore, where the little sail-boat was waiting 
which had brought him from the Point. He 
would come again some other morning, he in- 
formed her, as the little sail-boat was having 
its pocket-handkerchief of a sail hoisted— 
“that was, if she cared to have him come.” 
And Jean had said the necessarily hospitable 
words before her modern Leander recrossed 
his modern Hellespont. 

And now let it be told that during all 
the rest of August,and during a fragment or 
so of September, his visits grew more and 
more frequent. But, after such fact has been 
stated, there comes very drearily to the teller 
of this tale a conviction that much of what 
is immediately to follow must make heavy de- 
mands upon his narrational art; for while to 
Jean, so nearly compassed with entire domes- 
tic solitude, each one of these visits paid by 
her friend across the water, formed a new 
phase in the gradual development of new in- 
terests and feelings, it is feared that much of 
sameness would result from any thing like a 
detailed account of them. And so let it be 
said that by slow degrees she began to under- 
stand and realize how something had of late 
entered her life which meant, in so far as its 
taking away was concerned, the taking away 
of happiness also. 

Such reflections brought sadness with 
them, and for an excellent reason. The lon- 
ger that she knew Philip Delano the more 
keenly she became convinced that his cous- 
in’s comment had been a true one. He walked 
in the gloom of an unalterable sorrow. He 
had loved for once, for always. Often, when 





remembering certain words that he would let 
fall, certain grave moods that would possess 


him, and in truth a nameless, shadowy influ- | 


ence from which he seemed seldom free, 
whether or no it deserved to be called melan- 
choly—often, at such times as these, Jean 
could not help drawing a rather odd parallel 
between his mental state and one daily aspect 
of the shore near which she lived. That 
shore, while a plenteousness of burnished 
water filled every cove and crevice of its 
rock-wrought irregularity, was a type to her 
of the serenest spiritual contentment; but 
when the refluent tide left the dark crag-bases 
bare, and made visible the tawny copses of 
dank sea-grass, the slimy bowlders, the scat- 
tered slags, the patches of sand-smooth beach, 
then it seemed to her a type of such spiritual 
desolateness as she believed had fallen on 
Philip Delano’s life: except that for him, in- 
deed, there could be no delight of repetition 
and recurrence. His tide was ebbed for all 
time. 

Yes, so she grew at last to believe very 
firmly — growing to regret, also, that they 
had ever come together. For now there was 
no use of denying to herself that she loved 
him intensely, and that, when the time of 
parting came, it would bring the second great 
sorrow of her life. The first had been three 
years ago—her mother’s death. 

Mr. Delano purposed remaining on the 
Point throughout the winter. He told Jean 
this, as they stood together on the shore, one 
evening in early September. Then, while she 
remained silent after hearing of the inten- 
tion, he added: 

“ And you purpose going back about the 
first of November, I believe.” 

“Yes,” said Jean. “Sha’n’t you ever 
visit town during the winter ?” 

“T think not. I have no reason to do so. 
Every thing is fitted up at the Point precisely 
as I wish it.” 

“You are very fortunate,” Jean said, with 
a slight laugh. Somehow his coldly self- 
satisfied tones had given her a wretched, 
depressed feeling, against which she was 
trying to struggle. “The air is a little 
too damp for me to stay out here much 
longer ; so, good-night !” 

“Indeed, you look rather chilled,” he 
said, holding for a moment the hand she 
offered him. “TI trust the thought of my 
bleak dwelling-place has had nothing to do 
with your feeling ?” 

“Oh, no! but I fancy it is enough to make 
one shiver. However, you will possibly enjoy 
the wildness and the solitude.” 

Then he looked at her fixedly—very fix- 
edly—in the face, and answered, with slow, 
grave voice : 

“T wonder if you care much whether I 
shall be happy or not?” 

Poor Jean knew that the charitable dark- 
ness was befriending her, as far as a vivid 
blush went.’ Afterward, when trying to re- 
call her reply, however, she found her mem- 
ory terribly at fault. She must have been 
confused in the strangest manner, Jean con- 
cluded, by those few words of his; for noth- 
ing was clear to her recollection until they 
were talking commonplaces again, a little 
while before her visitgr jumped into his boat. 


“upon my life forever. 





Was the tide turning at last? Was the 
lonely shore about to lose its desolateness ? 
Jean tried to meet these questions with an 
imperative “‘no” all through the following 
day. In the evening he came again. Not 
ten minutes after they were together he had 
asked her to become his wife. 

And Jean had refused him, point-blank. 

It happened something after this wise: 
Abruptly, not waiting for any subject to sug- 
gest or lead toward what he desired to say, 
the man at Jean’s side had spoken of their 
conversation on the shore the previous even- 
ing. 

“You have so varied the monotony of my 
past month,” he went on, “that, when think- 
ing of these same surroundings, in which 
wintry dreariness will make me doubly mind- 
ful of your absence, I have been telling my- 
self something that you, in turn, may perhaps 
be willing to hear.” 

Jean’s voice trembled a little. 

“That is—?” she said. 

“T would far rather have you go to the 
Point, and pass the winter there as my wife. 
In the spring we could make a voyage to 
Europe, if you chose. I think we could agree 
nicely together for the rest of my life. You 
see, I speak of that as something far in ad- 
vance of yours.” 

“It is very sudden—I was not prepared,” 
murmured poor Jean. 

His voice sounded softly and kindly : 

“ Prepare yourself, then, at your own lei- 
sure. But perhaps it is my duty to say a 
little more—about myself, I mean. You have 
heard, doubtless, of a certain great grief that 
changed me into—well, into the man that you 
have known fora month. Yes, I see by your 
face that Clarence mentioned this ; and I am 
glad: it will spare me from saying more on 
the subject just now—that is, from saying 
much more.” 

Then there was a slight silence, and pres- 
ently he continued : 

“T have no passionate love to offer you, 
Jean. Perhaps you will consider it love in 
no sense of the word; and all I could answer 
to such an objection, were you to make it, 
would be that, after having known you well, I 
feel your power to administer consolation of a 
very sweet sort, and to dissipate much of that 
sombreness which I once believed had settled 
Let me speak even 
more plainly. My first-fruits were given, in 
past years, to one that is dead; what I would 
now give is but an after-growth, and—” 

Jean had lifted her hand almost imperious- 
ly, just here. The gesture made him pause, 
as much as the words which went with it: 

“There is no need of saying any more, 
Mr. Delano. I think that I understand you 
perfectly. I cannot be your wife.” 

“ This is decisive and final,” he at length 
said, after quite a silence between them. 

“Pray consider it both,” she murmured, 
firmly. “Pray believe, too, that I am in 
every way sensible of the honor you do me.” 

She tried very hard to make her face tell 
no tales, as he now scanned it searchingly 
But she had grown so pale in these few mo- 
ments, and was so sure of her paleness, that 
his scrutiny made her rise up suddenly, pos- 
sessed by an eager wish to escape. 
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“Tt is such a pleasant morning that I shall 
ask you to come and take a stroll along the 
shore,” she said. 

A little later, they were together on the 
shore, not saying many words of any sort, 
but mutually avoiding all reference to what 
had just passed, and letting their steps wan- 
der here and there rather aimlessly. 

When he left her that morning Jean be- 
lieved that she had seen him for perhaps the 
last time while she lived. Anyhow, he meant 
that his visits should cease, she told herself. 
Her efforts to write that day were very un- 
satisfactory. Indeed, as she wiped her pen 
and put away her papers, after having failed 
utterly to collect her thoughts, Jean could 
not help wondering whether she would ever, 
in any sense, be her old self again. 

On the following morning, however, she 
remembered this thought, and laughed at it— 
laughed, it is true, in a bitter, sad way, and 
while her heavy eyes told of a nearly sleep- 
less night. She had resolved to make that 
day the beginning of a new era; she must 
start anew, now, with steadied nerve and 
brain, and live her life courageously to the 
end. The task was going to be hard, beyond 
a doubt ; so much had left ber that once up- 
bore and strengthened. But, for all this, she 
was not quite powerless. Will might yet do 
wonders ; and weakness was to be shunned 
like a deadly quicksand. 

“ Beginning” was dreary work. All that 
day she had been compelled to keep the 
house, for it had been a wild, grayish-colored 
day of incessant wind and rain. Toward 
evening the rain ceased, though there were as 
yet no signs of clearing, in so far as the vast 
masses of dull, vaporous clouds could be 
taken as such evidence, At dusk the idea 
of a brisk walk somewhere had occurred to 
her, but, on finding in what a drenched con- 
dition was the outside world, she gave up all 
thought of this. Soon after tea her father 
had gone up-stairs to bed, Jean herself help- 
ing him to his room; and now, between the 
hours of eight and nine, she sat alone in the 
tiny parlor with a book, while every moment 
or two journeying winds would invade the si- 
lence outside. 

She was reading only in a fitful, desultory 
way. Constantly her mind would wander 
from her book to other things. And some- 
how to-night the solitude and the silence made 
her thankful that her own troubles of the 
heart had not come, as they come to many 
women, closely mixed with some miserable 
cause for self-reproach. No; she, thank 
Heaven, could blame herself for nothing! If 
it were all to be done over again, she would 
not wish to change any feature of its per- 
formance. He had offered her what pride, a 
wholesome, womanly pride, forbade her from 
taking. It had almost seemed to Jean, while 
he spoke, as if that dead woman were be- 
tween them, and were waving her off with 
ghostly, repellent hands; or as if he spoke 
across that woman’s open grave with a voice 
changed and cold. 

Ah, she could have set such precious value 
by those words of his—could have answered 
them with such a depth of gladness in her 
heart, if only they had been words wherein a 
little of love’s real quintessence lay hidden! 














What matter if he had, indeed, given his first 
fruits to that other in past years? If only 
he could have proffered her a veritable ripe- 
ness and sweetness in this after-growth of 
which he had spoken, she would have wel- 
comed it with no jealous misgiving whatever. 
But to proffer mere formal regard—to say 
that she might administer consolation of a 
sweet sort—to treat the vital question of her 
becoming his wife with a grave quiescence 
that just escaped indifference and no more— 
Jean could not think of all this and not feel 
a kind of gloomy satisfaction in the prompt 
course she had taken. 

“Yes, I have done right,” she murmured, 
half aloud; “ right, right!”—and the winds 
without made a weird, dreary sort of echo to 
those low words. 

Just then there fell upon her ears a sharp, 
unmistakable sound that was by no means 
the wind. 

Indisputably it had been a knock at the 
front door. There was no one to come there 
at night, now that Delia had gone to New 
York again, and Philip Delano had— 

A second sharper summons cut short 
Jean’s reflections. She passed out into the 
hall, drew near the front-door, and laid a 
hand on its knob. A little nervous dread had 
come upon her—the dread natural to any 
woman, courageous or otherwise, at night and 
in something very like total solitude. 

“Who is there?” Jean called, in a clear 
voice, bending forward as if to catch the 
reply. 

It came instantly. 

“T am here, Miss Jean. Won't you let 
me in ?.” 

Philip Delano’s voice! Could she believe 
her ears? Jean stood as if stupefied for a 
moment or two before opening the door. 

He noticed her amazement as he entered, 
and showed that he noticed it. 

“* Are you so greatly surprised to see me?” 
he asked, putting out his hand. 

Jean tried to laugh carelessly as she shook 
hands with him, but the attempt was some- 
what of a failure. 

“T confess that I scarcely expected you 
in this windy weather,” she said, while lead- 
ing the way parlorward. “Is it possible that 
you sailed over?” 

“Yes. Iam an expert sailor, you know.” 
Jean was seated by this time, but her visitor 
remained standing. “I think that, if even 
the wind had been higher,” he went on, giv- 
ing every word a kind of slow, solemn em- 
phasis, and keeping his eyes steadily upon 
her face, “I should still have made an at- 
tempt to see you to-night.” 

“ And why, if I may ask?” 

“ Because I felt convinced that you would 
have reconsidered that decision of yesterday, 
and I am anxious to hear as much from your 
own lips. I myself have reconsidered what 
then passed between us. I believe that I spoke 
too unexpectedly—took you too thoroughly 
by surprise. I feel almost confident that you 
regret the answer you gave me then.” 

His voice had grown very tender with 
those last words, and he had drawn much 
nearer to where Jean was seated. 

“T do not regret that answer,” she said. 
Her voice was not cold, though thoroughly firm. 
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Then he came even nearer yet; in truth, 
he touched her shoulder lightly, and, on see- 
ing that she made no attempt to free herself 
from the touch, let his hand remain with soft 
pressure where be had placed it. 

“© Jean!” he murmured, “I cannot be- 
lieve this. I must still feel sure that all will 
yet end well. Perhaps I am only an awkward 
wooer at best. Remember that any devoted, 
impetuous love-making would become me very 
ill indeed; yet my professions are sincere, 
straight from the heart.” 

“Sincere; yes, as far as they go,” she ex- 
claimed, rising suddenly, and fixing a pair of 
vivid-lit eyes upon his face. “ Pray let this 
end, Mr. Delano, once and permanently. You 
force me to say, in plain terms, that I am not 
the woman to be contented with such a weak 
reflection of love as that of which you repre- 
sent yourself capable. I demand more, or 
nothing. More you cannot give; then let 
matters rest as they are.” 

Her back was toward him now, for she 
had approached the table and taken up a 
book, and was excitedly turning its pages. 

Delano stood as if transfixed with sur- 
prise. Quite a silence had passed before 
any fresh words were spoken between these 
two; and then he spoke them, in clear, placid 
tones. 

“T understand. You require of me what 
I cannot give.” 

“ There you are wrong!” she cried, facing 
him again. “I require nothing but silence, 
since you can give nothing but—indiffer- 
ence.” 

“ No, no,” he said ; “ believe me, Jean, it 
is not that,” and would have come closer to 
her, but she waved him away. 

“Tt is what I choose to call indifference, 
nevertheless. However pitiable may have 
been that misfortune of your previous life, 
however much I sympathize with you because 
of your unchanged sorrow, unless you come 
to me as a lover, I cannot accept your so- 
called love. You must have misunderstood 
me grossly ; but now let all misunderstanding 
cease.” 

There was another silence after she had 
finished—a long silence, during which Jean 
seated herself at the table and turned the 
pages of a book again, this time with far 
more quiet in the action. 

“You make a parting between us una- 
voidable. However, let us part as friends.” 

He was standing close at her side as he 
said this. 

Jean rose and took the hand he offered 
her. 

“ Let it be as friends,” she said, calmly. 
“ Are you going now?” 

“ Yes.” 

After that there were no more words 
spoken. Just as the sound of the closing 
front-door reached her where she stood in the 
parlor, Jean burst into tears. 

They were passionate, hysterical tears 
while they lasted, but were quickly controlled. 
In a little while she was pacing the floor with 
firm, slow steps. 

“ He must be gone by this time,” she pres- 
ently murmured. “JI shall be better if I go 
down and stand on the shore for a few min- 
utes this cool night.” 
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She found a sbawl and left the house. It 
was a night of the full moon, and, although 
the heavens seemed choked with gray vapors, 
enough light remained, of a weird, greenish 
sort, to make both land and water ‘plainly 
visible. The wind was blowing with fitful 
violence, and, as Jean passed waterward 
across the thick-wooded lawn, more than one 
whirled leaf fell upon her face. 

The shore looked wild enough, for it was 
now the height of the tide, and véry angry- 
seeming breakers dashed themselves against 
the rocks. Jean had not stood there for 
more than a moment before the conviction 
entered her mind that Philip Delano’s voyage 
in such weather as this had been the summit 
of fool-hardiness, Naturally she searched the 
opposite waters for some trace of his depart- 
ing sail. But between her own strip of shore 
and the Point no such trace existed. 

It was very odd, Jean concluded. He had 
certainly not had time to reach the Point 
since leaving her house, even in so brisk a 
wind as that which was now blowing. Again 
she searched the expanse of water, and again 
without success. She had just turned her 
eyes toward the surrounding shore, to make 
sure that the boat had yet started, and was 
not moored somewhere in the vicinity, when 
a sound—it seemed at first a sound as much 
imagined as heard—sent shivers through all 
her veins. 

Had it been a cry for help? She made 
herself as still as a statue and listened, long- 
ing that the waves’ uproar would cease only 
for an instant. 

But, above that uproar, she presently 
beard it again: 

“ Help, help, help!” 

All doubt had vanished then. Her ears 
were not alone convinced, but her eyes also. 
Far out upon the vague-lit waters she had 
seen something like a low, dark, floating 
mass. 

Jean cried forth, in a despairing way: 

“It’s the boat, and he’s clinging to it! 
Oh, what is to be done?” 

And in her voice was all the weak quaver 
and whine of a terrified woman. 

But Jean’s deeds did not accord with her 
words somehow—not, at least, on this special 
night. Her own boat lay rocking a few yards 
distant, secured by its stout moorings. It was 
no easy matter to pull it in, and the work tired 
her a little, so savage was the resistance of 
the strong surge and dash of waters even at 
that short length from shore. But she suc- 
ceeded at last; and, when the boat’s keel had 
struck the rock on which she stood, Jean lost 
no time in springing across the gunwale and 
disengaging the mooring-ropes from stern and 
bow. All this while she was conscious that 
the boat’s bottom was deeply flooded with 
chilling water—the result of the recent rain. 
But there was no time to deal with this im- 
pediment now, especially as she must save her 
strength to fight against other far more for- 
midable ones. 

The first stroke that she made with the 
oars brought a wretched, alarmed cry from 
her lips, and almost before that cry grew still 
the boat was hurled crashingly against a near 
rock. It seemed to Jean as if her slight 
strength and her poor skill as an oarswoman 











would be of no earthly avail against the | his lips touch her forehead. ‘ Jean—Jean! 


night’s watery wildness. 

But, even while yielding to this miserable 
conviction, she put forth a second great effort, 
and really cleared the boat from further danger 
against the rock. Then began the necessity 
for long, powerful, steadfast strokes—strokes 
which even an accomplished rower might 
have found difficulty in making amid such 
disorder of massive billows. Jean was far 
from making them, nor did she understand— 
having usually rowed in fair, calm weather— 
the art of keeping one’s bow pointed directly 
in the face of the wind, so as to avoid having 
waves leap drenchingly over the gunwale, and, 
as will often happen in such cases, swamp the 
unfortunate boat. 

Her ignorance in this respect, however, 
was luckily compensated for by the direction 
in which she strove to guide herself. While 
engaged with her labors at the stubborn oars, 
each stroke of which to her woman’s muscles 
necessitated a separate, exhaustive, dragging 
effort, she would glance for a second at the 
dark mass toward which her voyage was 
being made. These glances kept the boat’s 
bow against the wind, and saved the greedy 
surges from tumbling their full power across 
its edge; for the dark mass lay directly in 
the wind’s course, being now discerned by 
Jean with thorough clearness as she gained 
slowly upon the merciless distance that lay 
between. 

The last part of that voyage has never 
been thoroughly clear to Jean’s recollection. 
She remembers, when near enough to the 
dark mass, plainly to discover Philip Delano’s 
white face in sharp relief against it, having a 
sensation of such overpowering weariness 
that each stroke became the keenest torture. 
Finally a voice seemed calling to her that she 
was taking the wrong course, but she herself 
seemed powerless to obey the direction it 
gave—powerless even to turn her head and 
discover what course the boat was really 
taking. All that she could do was to move the 
oars backward and forward, waiting till her 
last grain of strength was spent. 

But suddenly a terrible wave, dashing 
over the gunwale, drenched her completely. 
The shock had its effect ; every failing nerve 
woke to a last supreme effort. It took Jean 
seven fresh oar-strokes, perhaps, to reach 
him whom she had come to save. The last 
that she recalls is giving up the oars to 
Delano after he had climbed into the 
boat. Then the former weariness seemed to 
rush upon her with double its previous force, 
deafening her ears to the clamor of waters, 
blinding her eyes to the weird, moony dim- 
ness of the night. 

Jean was lying on the shore in front of 
her own house, when she awoke to conscious- 
ness—not lying there, however, in the full 
sense of the word, for her head was support- 
ed against Philip Delano’s right arm. And 
Philip Delano’s face was the first thing her 
eyes rested upon when sight returned to 
them. 

“Thank God, thank God!” she heard him 
murmur, close at her ear. 

“We are both safe, are we not?” Jean 
said, in a dreamy way. 

“You have saved us both.” Then she felt 





you are quite conscious, are you not?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, smiling. 

“Then, before another word is spoken be- 
tween us, I want to tell you that I was proud 
last night, proud to-night, with a miserable, 
hypocritical pride; that I somehow would 
not yield to my heart’s right impulses, and 
cast prejudice, seff-disguise, vanity, where they 
deserved to go; that I was weak and foolish 
enough to fight against the change you had 
wrought in me; that I have loved you and 
love you now, with none of that lukewarm 
meagreness of passion to which I pretended. 
No, Jean; you did not seem merely a power 
to console me for that sorrowful past, but a 
power to wipe away and annihilate all my 
years of suffering. And I was base, unmanly, 
Jean, not to have told you this sooner. You 
yourself have come, like an angel, to give me 
an opportunity of trampling on my deceit. 
And you have not come too late, darling— 
only say that you have not come too late! I 
am forgiven, am I not?” 

“ You are quite forgiven,” she murmured ; 
and in her eyes, as she spoke the words, there 
looked forth the light of an almost divine 
happiness. 

Epear Fawcett. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WALKING-PARTY TO MISS MARKHAM’S, 


But what became of the walking-party 
while Mrs. Marjoram was lecturing her hus- 
band, and preparing him for a sweet slum 
ber? 

As soon as they got under the shade of 
the limes, Lady Sweetapple made an attempt 
to rush off with the lead, as they say when 
horses start on the turf. She tried to carry 
off Harry Fortescue; for she was full of 
Edith Price, and wished to have it out with 
him, then and there. But she was not to have 
her way. To use a phrase coming from the 
same greensward, Harry Fortescue was nursed 
and waited on by Florry Carlton ; and not by 
Florry alone, but by Alice, and, unconscious. 
ly, by Edward Vernon. The sisters had made 
an agreement while they were putting on 
their hats—though they were not quite so 
long about their toilet as Lady Sweetapple— 
that they would keep together on the walk, 
and that the “common enemy,” as Florry 
called Lady Sweetapple, should not have an 
opportunity of being alone with Harry For- 
tescue if they could help it. 

“You keep close to me, darling,” said 
Florry to Alice; “I will keep close to Harry” 
—for she had now begun to call him “ Harry” 
— Edward will of course keep close to you; 
and so we three shall be more than a match 
for her. The worst of it is, Harry is so in- 
nocent. He is just like a lamb gambolling 
about before the butcher who is going to cut 
its throat in five minutes.” 
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“T don’t think she looks very much like 
a butcher,” said Alice. 

“Yes, she does,” said Florry, violently. 
“Don’t contradict me; I can’t bear it. 
What's the difference between a woman who 
breaks other girls’ hearts and carries off their 
friends, and a butcher who cuts poor little in- 
nocent lambs’ throats?” 

“T really don’t see,” said Alice, “that it 
has got so far as carrying off, or any thing of 
the kind. If there’s any lamb in the party, 
it is Edward, who does follow me about just 
as if he were led by a string. Do you know, 
Florry, it is so nice to lead about a young man 
as though he were a pet lamb!” 

It was necessary to repeat so much of the 
young ladies’ conversation to understand their 
tactics in the avenue. Lady Sweetapple, as 
we have said, tried to lead Harry away ; but, 
somehow or other, the more she tried to have 
him all to herself, the more the others fol- 
lowed and thwarted her. Alice came up to 
her on one side, full of admiration at her 
beautiful dress, and, of course, Edward was 
on the other side of Alice. If she bade Harry 
go and fetch her a wild-flower, Florry was at 
hand to find it with him. Nay, even the gal- 
lant Colonel Barker for a moment quitted his 
wife’s side to pay Lady Sweetapple little at- 
tentions. There was no help for it. Like all 
the rest of the world in like circumstances, 
Amicia had to smile and bear it; and the end 
of the avenue was reached without her having 
had one opportunity to speak alone to Harry 
Fortescue. 

Miss Markham’s cottage was, as you know, 
just outside one of the gates of the park. You 
could see its smoke rising above the gables 
under the tall elms as you stood by the lodge. 
But at the lodge the lime-tree shade ceased, 
and there were two or three hundred yards of 
dusty road without shade, which looked a 
perfect Sahara when compared with the grass 
under the limes, to be traversed before the 
party could reach the cottage. There they 
stood for a minute or two, afraid to take a 
plunge into the sunshine. Up went parasols 
and umbrellas, and as Lady Sweetapple was 
putting up her little umbrella, which she had 
bought the winter before in the Passage des 
Panoramas at Paris as a perfect parapluie de 
luxe, and while Florry and Alice were still 
putting up theirs, Amicia took the occasion 
to catch Harry’s head under the shade of her 
umbrella, and to say: 

“Do you think, Mr. Fortescue, that every 
man has his price ?” 

She thought that this little allusion would 
have gone home to Harry’s heart, and that he 
would have shown some emotion or surprise. 
But Harry Fortescue was evidently only puz- 
zled at the suddenness of the question, which 
seemed aimed at nothing; but in a moment 
he answered with a laugh : 

“Of course I do. Every man has his 
price; and as for myself, I put my own very 
high.” 

There was no time for more. By this 
time Florry had made a flank movement with 
her parasol, and one of its points had got en- 
tangled in Harry’s shirt-collar, much in the 
same way as when you sit on a wet day out- 
side a coach next an old gentleman who car- 
ries one of those nuisances called an umbrella, 








one of the points is sure to get inside your 
collar, and conduct a stream of water down 
your neck. 

“O Mr. Fortescue, I beg your pardon!” 
she cried. “I really did not mean to touch 
you with my parasol.” 

“What a forward young lady!” thought 
Lady Sweetapple. 

“What a designing, artful 
thought Florry. 

Here Colonel Barker, who considered him- 
self the leader of the party, having surveyed 
the approach to Miss Markham’s cottage, had 
made up his mind that they would never reach 
it unless they made the attempt. 

“It’s quite as hot as India, and the sun 
beats down on my head through my umbrella 
very like the day when the Ram Chowdah—” 

“ Any thing but that story,” said Harry to 
Lady Sweetapple and Florry at once, for the 
two rivals were now on either side of him— 
“any thing but that. I'd sooner brave the 
dangers of sunstroke than hear the whole 
story of the Ram Chowdah from beginning to 
end. I think we had better make a dash 
across the open, and take Miss Markham by 
storm,” 

Suiting the action to the word, he ran at 
full speed along the dusty road; and Lady 
Sweetapple ran, and Florry ran as fast as 
Lady Sweetapple, for she was afraid that 
Harry would be left alone with her enemy. 
Then Edward and Alice, who had been sit- 
ting on a bank under the cool shade, jumped 
up and ran too, like mad things ; and, last of 
all, Colonel and Mrs. Barker ran also, in a 
measured, stately manner, bringing up the 
rear at a slow trot, while the five young ones 
scampered along, so close that you might have 
covered them with a sheet. 

Miss Markham had already discovered 
them from the battlements of her castle— 
that is to say, from the casements of her cot- 
tage—and had come down to meet them at 
her garden-gate. There she stood, with her 
big gingham umbrella, in her woollen gown, 
with her great gardening-gloves on her hands, 
her face all wrinkles, and her eyes and mouth 
all smiles and sunshine. 

As she saw the race run under her eyes, 
she clapped her hands with glee, and called 
out: 

“ Well run, Lady Sweetapple! Well run, 
Mr. Fortescue!” Then, as Amicia made her 
effort, as they say in the sporting-papers, but 
just failed in getting on even terms with her 
competitor, who ran longest, Miss Markham 
went on: “Won by a neck by Fortescue; 
Sweetapple and Florry ran a dead heat for 
second, Alice third, and Edward fourth. All 
these have passed the chair, and been placed 
by the judges. The Colonel and Mrs. Barker 
beaten off. And now, how are you all? and 
where is Mr. Marjoram ?” 

“Oh,” said Harry, who was out of breath, 
but better able to speak than any of the 
others, “Mrs. Marjoram would not let him 
come, so he had to stay behind.” 

“T am sorry,” said Miss Markham; “I 
found him so very pleasant yesterday. But 
come in and sit down. It is not a long walk; 
but, I dare say, you are all tired, the day is so 
warm.” 

Here again Colonel Barker would have told 


widow !” 











some of his Indian experiences, and the Ram 
Chowdah would have been conjured up from 
the grave of his forefathers, had not Harry 
proposed that they should go into the kitchen. 
garden and eat some strawberries. Now, if he 
had been Mrs. Marjoram’s husband, she would 
probably have called him a greedy pig, and 
made him read the homily which she had 
recommended to Mr. Marjoram; but we will 
not call him by that name, nor, we hope, will 
our readers, who reflect how natural it is to 
young people to eat strawberries, especially 
if they can get them on the 2d of June. We 
say this because we know it is not common to 
find strawberries ripe in the open air so early 
in June; but all we can say is that, if they 
were ripe nowhere else, they were ripe in Miss 
Markham’s garden on that day in 1870. 

“Strawberries in the open air? How de- 
lightful!” said Lady Sweetapple. “ Do let us 
have some.” 

“T don’t think we have had any but forced 
ones yet,” said Florry; “but then, dear Miss 
Markham, you always beat us up at the Hall 
in all kinds of fruits and vegetables.” 

“We are more sheltered down here,” said 
Miss Markham; and then she added, with an 
air of triumph, “ but then, you know, I am my 
own mistress, and also my own gardener, to a 
great extent; and, where the master’s eye and 
the gardener’s eye meet in one head, it makes 
a great difference in your fruit.” 

“One thing I’m sure of,” said Alice; 
“there never was such a good-tempered gar- 
dener as Miss Markham. As for Mr. Andrews,. 
our gardener, if we ask for a flower or a cut- 
ting, he looks as black as death. I really 
think, by the way he talks of ‘his’ bulbs, 
and ‘his’ flowers, and ‘his’ fruit, and 
‘his’ grapes, that he fancies all the garden 
and its produce belong to him, and not to 
papa.” 

“Very true,” said Florry. “And I say 
there never was such a sweet-tempered mis- 
tress as Miss Markham; and, if all masters 
were half as nice, there would be many more 
pleasant people in the world.” 

“Stop, stop,” said Miss Markham. “Don’t 
blow my trumpet so loudly; it makes me deaf. 
It is very easy to be good-tempered, when one 
lives alone with one’s dogs and one’s birds,. 
and has no one to quarrel with but one’s self. 
Perhaps if I were tried as much as the rest of 
the world, I should be the worst-tempered 
woman in it. And now let us go and look for 
those strawberries.” 

Then she took down the key of the kitchen- 
garden gate from its nail, called “ Mop,” her 
skye-terrier, who turned at once from what 
seemed to be a rug in the corner into a living 
dog, wagging his tail to every one, and led the 
way for her visitors. They had to pass through 
the kitchen and the yard, for that was the 
shortest, if not the only way; but that kitchen 
was a sight in itself, with all its pots and pans 
so clean and bright; its dishes and its dressers 
so tidy; its floor so neatly sanded ; its fire so 
bright and cheery, though it was June, with a 
joint roasting before it for Miss Markham’s 
early dinner. Nor was the yard a bit behind 
the kitchen. It was not, as yards often are, 
the abode of all rubbish and untidiness. There 
was no mess or litter. It was so clean swept 
and weeded that it was a joy to see, Evep 
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the pump—that ugly object in most yards— 
seemed to smile at them as they passed. it; 
and, as Alice said she was very thirsty, Ed- 
ward ran and pumped away till the water 
came out in a great gush, and then Alice 
caught some of it in her hand, and drank it, 
laughing loud as the stream of water splashed 
into her face and up her nostrils. 

“What fun!” said Alice. “How nice the 
fresh water is!” ; 

If there had been any inspector of water- 
works there, he would probably have lectured 
the party on the danger of drinking water 
from an unknown and uncertified pump. If 
they had all been dying of thirst—ay, even in 
the great desert of Gobi—he would have for- 
bidden any of them to taste a drop under a 
penalty of five pounds—at least, till he could 
take a sealed bottle of that water up to town, 
and have it certificated as good and wholesome. 
It would never have occurred to him that half 
the pleasure of any pleasurable act consists in 
its being done on the spur of the moment; 
and Alice Carlton would no more have called 
out “What fun!” if he had brought her a 
bottle of the same water duly certificated six 
months afterward; nay, perhaps—especially 
if she were not at all thirsty, on a December 
day, and Edward not by her side to pump it 
up—she would have said: “Take it away— 
nasty stuff! I never can bear to drink cold 
water.” 

Fortunately there was no inspector of sani- 
tary nuisances, or any other nuisance, present ; 
so they all laughed as loud as Alice, and all 
passed into the kitchen-garden as soon as Miss 
Markham had unlocked the gate. 

“Oh, what a darling little garden!” said 
Lady Sweetapple. “What nice gravelled 
walks, with such red gravel! What beautiful 
cherry-trees and pear-trees! What even rows 
of peas and beans! and what lovely straw- 
berries!” 

Yes, true; they were the most beautiful 
show of fruit, half hid among the leaves, and 
more than enough for the whole party, if it 
had been twice as numerous. 

“Now, then, start fair,” said Harry. 
“Every one for himself, and the strawberries 
for us all. If any one is caught doing any 
thing else but pick for himself or herself, be 
it man or woman, he or she sha’n’t be allowed 
to eat any more.” 

With these words he stooped down, and 
the rest followed his example. His fingers 
and mouth were soon as red as Aurora when 
she rises on a summer day; and there dear 
old Miss Markham stood, her face glowing 
with delight at the havoc which was being 
made in her strawberries. 

Colonel and Mrs. Barker were not so de- 
structive as the others, and soon left off. 
The colonel had an Indian notion that straw- 
berries would give him the gout, and lie 
heavy on the pit of the stomach; and he 
confided this fact to Miss Markham, who only 
laughed at him. But to Mrs. Barker the 
colonel’s words were law, so she left off as 
soon as she heard he thought them unwhole- 
some. 

But even in that hour of apprehended in- 
digestion the colonel’s natural gallantry shone 
out, 


to stand by while we devour. your strawber- 
ries! It is not every one who would look on 
quietly while such a greedy horde passed over 
their property.” 

“ As for that,” said Miss Markham, “ there 
is no pleasure in life equal to looking on 
while other people enjoy themselves. I do 
so like to see all ages taking their pleasure, but 
I delight in nothing so much as to see young 
people enjoy themselves as young people only 
ean. Take this very strawberry-gathering; 
a very few suffice for my wants, and it would 
be very greedy in me to gobble them up be- 
fore Mr. Fortescue; but it seems to come 
quite natural to him and Mr. Vernon, and the 
three ladies, to eat as many as ever they can.” 

“T am afraid they will leave none for 
yourself — none for preserving,” said the 
thrifty Mrs. Barker. “ What nice jam they 
would make!” 

“So they will,” said Miss Markham, using 
the future tense; “so they will. If you 
come to-morrow morning, you will find just 
as many ripe ones as there were this morn- 
ing. That’s the worst of strawberries; if 
they would only last a little longer, it would 
be so nice; but, like so many other pleas- 
ures, they come in with a burst and a rush, and 
then there is a glut of them, and we are sick 
of them, and that’s the end of the strawberry 
season, and they are all gone till next year.” 

By this time the young people, as Miss 
Markham called them, had almost finished 
their feast. 

“How very greedy we have been!” said 
Florry, holding up her rosy fingers. 

“T’m almost ashamed to look Miss Mark- 
ham in the face,” said Alice. 

“ Nonsense!” said Harry; “I’m sure she 
is more pleased at our eating them than if 
she had eaten them herself.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Edward, 
stooping down to pluck one more “ beauty” 
for Alice. 

“This is what I call strawberry-eating in 
perfection,” said Lady Sweetapple. 

“T am sure you are all heartily welcome,” 
said Miss Markham, as they left the strawber- 
ry-beds, “and I am only sorry there is noth- 
ing else in the garden ready for you.” 

So, with many thanks, and even kisses on 
the part of Florry and Alice, they again 
passed through the yard and the kitchen, and 
stood again in the little sitting-room, which 
was the picture of neatness and order. 

“Dear Miss Markham,” said Florry, “I 
had almost forgotten it; but mamma hopes 
you will come up and dine at the Hall to-night ; 
and if you like we will send the brougham for 
you.” 

“No, thank you kindly,” said the sturdy 
little dame. “If I come, I will come in my 
own way, and on my own feet, just as I always 
come.” 

“But you will come?” said Alice. 
you will come.” 

“Will there be room for me two days 
running ?” said Miss Markham, doubtfully. 

“Of course, there is always room for you,” 
said Florry, impatiently. ‘There are many 
people whom we would far more willingly 
spare than you.” 

“ Who are coming ?” asked Miss Markham, 


“ Say 





“How very good of you, Miss Markham, 


with laudable curiosity. 





“Let me think,” said Florry. “There 
are only Lord’and Lady Pennyroyal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rubrick, yourself, and Herr Sonderling, 
our German recluse, besides the party you 
met yesterday.” 

“T thought Herr Sonderling never went 
out?” pursued Miss Markham. 

“Oh, yes; but latterly we have persuaded 
him to come to us, and at any rate he is 
coming to-night. Now, do say you will come.” 

Now, had Florry Carlton been as busy 
watching Lady Sweetapple as she was in chat- 
ting to Miss Markham, she would have seen a 
cloud pass over her rival’s face when she 
heard the name of Sonderling. No doubt 
Sonderling is a strange name—a very strange 
name. It means “strange,” we find, when 
translated into English; but that was no 
reason why Lady Sweetapple should turn 
pale when she heard it, still less that she 
should whisper to Alice that she felt faint, 
and would like to go out-of-doors. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said; “it will soon 
pass off,” as she leaned on Alice, passing out 
into the open air. 

“ All a pretence,” said Florry to herself, 
as she followed. “It is easy to see her in- 
tention.” 

But after all, it was real and not feigned 
faintness ; and, as soon as she got out into the 
open air, Lady Sweetapple would have fallen 
and swooned away, had not Harry Fortescue 
caught her in his arms, and laid her gently 
down flat on her back on the grass. 

All this happened in a moment, and Lady 
Sweetapple never, in fact, quite swooned 
away. She soon came to herself, and was 
already much better when dear Miss Markham 
stood at her side, with a bottle of salts, some 
burnt feathers, and a jug of water fresh from 
that pump which Edward had so cleverly 
handled on behalf of Alice. 

“Bless me, dear heart!” said the little 
old lady, “‘ you gave me quite a turn. Won't 
you go up-stairs and lie on the sofa a while, 
till you feel better?” 

“ A thousand thanks!” said Lady Sweet- 
apple, in a voice still softer by weakness. 
“T shall be very well now, if you will only 
give me a little water to drink.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to have some bran- 
dy in it?” said Mrs. Barker.—‘ Jerry dear, 
don’t you think some brandy would do Lady 
Sweetapple good ?” 

“Tam sure I can’t tell. I always would 
have brandy in the water if I felt faint; but, 
then, I never felt faint in my life—not even 
when the Ram Chowdah—” 

But he was not to be allowed to finish, or 
even begin, that famous story. 

“T think, instead of telling stories,” said 
Harry Fortescue, “we had better get Lady 
Sweetapple home as quickly as we can, I tell 
you what we will do: she must sit in a chair, 
and I and Edward will carry her along that 
sunny bit of road till we get her safe under 
the shade of the limes.” 

“ A very good idea,” said Colonel Barker. 
“T remember carrying one of my own men 
so, who had sunstroke in India.” 

So the chair was got; and, though Florry 
would have protested if she dared—it would 
have looked so inhuman—Lady Sweetapple 
was placed in it, and Harry and Edward car- 
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ried her along the road, while Alice held her 
umbrella over her head to keep off the sun. 

Dear Miss Markham accompanied her to 
the gate, and they parted with many kind 
words. As for Florry and Colonel Barker 
and his wife, they formed the guard of honor 
round my lady’s palanquin, as the colonel said ; 
and, if the road had been a little longer, he 
would have told another famous story of his 
about the Ranee of Odeypoor, whom he once 
met borne on a palanquin by six tributary 
rajahs. Fortunately the way was too short, 
8o it wasn’t worth while beginning it. 

When they got inside the gate out of the 
sun, Lady Sweetapple felt much better. She 
would try and walk home. She knew she 
was too heavy for them to carry. 

“ Just what I thought,” whispered Florry 
to Alice. “It is all sham.” 

“© Florry, how can you say such a 
thing!” said Alice. “Don’t you see how 
pale she is?” 

“ Just like a chameleon,” said Florry, who 
had drawn a few steps back with her sister, 
to ease her mind, as she said; while Mrs. 
Barker and the colonel, and Harry and Ed- 
ward, were busily attending to Lady Sweet- 
apple. “Just like a chameleon, dear. Some 
women can make their faces white or red for 
nothing, at a moment’s warning.” 

“What makes the chameleon change col- 
or?” asked Alice, socratically. 

“T am sure I can’t tell,” said Florry. 

“ You know well enough, fear makes them 
pale; and, whether it be fear that has made 
Lady Sweetapple so faint, I am sure her ill- 
ness was not feigned.” 

“Well, I dare say you are right,” said 
Florry. “But there she is, standing on her 
feet again, and ready to try to walk home. 
See, too, Harry offers her his arm, and she 
takes it.” 

Without a word more, Florry flew back to 
Lady Sweetapple, and drew her arm through 
her own. 

“Dear Lady Sweetapple, I am quite sure 
you cannot walk home supported by only one 
arm. Let me hold you up on this side, while 
Mr. Fortescue supports you on the other.” 

“Thank you so much!” said the siren, 
lifting her great, soft, languid eyes, and gaz- 
ing on Florry. “ How silly I was to feel so 
faint! But I really feel better now.” 

“ Better or not, you must not be allowed 
to walk without two of us to support you, one 
on either side. What a dreadful thing it 
would be, if you were to fall down all at once 
and cut your face against a stone!” 

And so the persevering Florry clung to 
her rival, and never left her till she was safely 
landed in the hall at High Beech. Then she 
crept up-stairs, and Florry said something to 
herself which must be told in another chapter. 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Os day I met an English friend who had 
landed a few hours before from a mail- 
steamer from the Old Country. 

Presently I asked him what it was that 
first attracted his particular attention after 
having sighted land. 





He replied : “‘ The beauty and diversity of 
the land which locks in your spacious bay. I 
thought the scenery was something very fine, 
and its embellishments—I mean the villas 
and gardens—peculiarly attractive. I am 
anxious to get near them, in order to inspect 
them, and to see if the houses are not all 
sham, and if the gardens are not all painted 
for show. But what first attracted my eye, 
as being purely American, were these mon- 
strous ferry-boats of yours. They are sur- 
prising. The crafts we use for similar pur- 
poses are very small and low, though exceed- 
ingly swift. But your boats look like two- 
storied rope-walks, and they appear to slide 
sideways as well as forward, with all the fa- 
cility of crabs. I came from Jersey City in 
one of them, and I was quite astonished at 
the elaborate way in which they are furnished 
and decorated. You Americans are very 
luxurious. At home we think a great deal of 
expedition, and are apt to expend little money 
for elegance, and I confess I was astonished 
to find at once, in this land of reputed prac- 
ticality, such a pretty strong evidence that 
you like jelly with your meat better than we 
do—or, at least, are more willing to pay for 
it!” 

It so happened that my English friend and 
I were thrown together more than I had 
hoped would be the case, and I asked him to 
go to Boston with me, and he at once as- 
sented. 

With his remarks about the luxury of the 
ferry-boats still in my ears, I took him to the 
foot of Chambers Street and turned him loose 
in one of the boats of the Narraganset Line ; 
I think it was the Bristol. By a lucky acci- 
dent, the band on the steamer’s after-deck 
were playing away at “ America,” which put 
him in high good-humor with every thing, he 
mistaking it for “God save the Queen,” and 
possibly this may account for a little of the 
ardor he subsequently exhibited. 

I lost sight of him almost immediately ; 
and he, being of an independent nature, made 
no great effort to find me again, but strolled 
hither and thither as circumstances or acci- 
dent impelled him. 

I, for my part, sat down in the saloon to read 
theevening paper. The journey was a frequent 
one with me, and, having had enough of city- 
life, I never became interested until we were 
well out of the confusion of the neighborhood 
of the Battery and the East River. 

But it is a custom with me to go out and 
look at the scenery after it is divested of 
smoke, and at the water after all traces of 
the ferry-boats have disappeared. There has 
been a time when few sights thrilled me so 
much as the ‘overwhelming bustle of that 
narrow water-thoroughfare which lies between 
the city and Brooklyn. The advance of our 
mighty boat, a Brobdingnag among Liliputs, 
seemed the very soul of a triumph. It was 
so mighty, so majestic in its progress, that its 
very air gave it the dominance, and all crafts, 
no matter how bulky or how ponderous, flew 
either to one side or the other, and let us go 
on our way without swerving a hair’s-breadth. 
And it used to amuse me to watch the immi- 
grants leap upon the bulwarks of their newly- 
arrived ships and stare at us, and halloo, and 
wave their caps and tawdry shawls, as if ours 





was a ship of the archangel. All the pas- 
sengers on all other crafts hastened over to 
the nearest side to stare and to wave their 
hands in good nature; and the merry picnic 
folk, bound down from Jones’s Wood on those 
hulking barges, used to stop their dancing and 
their music in order to look at us from stem 
to stern. 

But what I look at now with greater in- 
terest comes after the wharves and the ship- 
ping, and after the red-colored city has finally 
dragged out its almost interminable length 
over the tops of the muddy cliffs, and after 
the formal rows of dreary and comfortless 
houses have been left behind. 

Given a fine evening, with a dying breeze 
and a clear sky, no traveller need ask a more 
delightful stretch of journey than that which 
he now may view. There are no mountains, 
no overhanging precipices, no bold effects of 
lofty hill or deep ravine, yet there is a far- 
reaching expanse of richly-cultivated and di- 
versified landscape upon which one may look 
in the evening with greater pleasure. 

Behind our steamer are half a dozen oth- 
ers bound in a similar direction, floating along 
in our rear with no perceptible motion, yet 
advancing swiftly. They are all white, and 
look like a flock of huge sea-gulls resting 
tranquilly in the water, and quite motionless. 

Hell Gate boils languidly. Circles of 
froth suddenly form from mysterious or hid- 
den causes, and float away on the distracted 
tides. Short and spiteful little waves jump 
suddenly up from out some placid expanse, 
and here and there one may see a ruffled sur- 
face as black and angry as a witch’s face. 
Ugly spurs of rock shoot up directly in the 
steamer’s path, and she must turn her pon- 
derous body aside to pass them by. It is 
dainty steering, and, like a bonny Scot in his 
precarious sword-dance, she must carefully 
mind her heel and toe. 

It is about here that the traveller’s out- 
look is the most pleasing and satisfying. A 
tender, bluish obscurity half veils the western 
shore, while the eastern is overspread with a 
deep and generous glow. A light drift of 
clouds lies along the fair horizon just above 
where the sun will descend, and upon the 
pure reach of water beneath there rests a few 
ships and sloops with drooping sails, all gilt 
and glory at the top, and all-coldness and 
shadow below. 

There is to me an inexpressible sense of 
loneliness and desertion conveyed in the sight 
of one of these little craft at anchor. They 
hug timidly up to the shore, out of the way 
of the tempest, and out of the path of those 
huge ships which might run them down in 
the dead of night. They are dependent upon 
the mercy of the wind. If it blows, they may 
spread their sails and creep along ; if it refuses 
to blow, then they must lie still and wait 
patiently and helplessly. None of them pos- 
sesses a cheerful color. Their hulls are black 
and scarred with lines of rust; their sails are 
gray and patched. No laugh comes from 
them. Nobody seems to talk on board of 
them ; a man leaning over the bulwarks stu- 
pidly stares up as the steamer passes, and 
perhaps a brown-faced woman emerges head 
and shoulders from the mean little compan- 
ion-way, and also stares with the same blank- 
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ness of visage and the same lack-lustre 
eyes. 

The swift progress of the steamer makes 
a huge and tremulous fan upon the tide be- 
hind, and it widens and widens until it gath- 
ers within it the following boats which chase 
along as if mysteriously magnetized. 

Now it is that the tasteful and well-built 
houses come into view, surrounded with their 
partial screens of beautiful trees, and rising 
from the midst of lawns which come down to 
the water’s edge. Little groups of people 
stand here and there, waving their hands in 
kind salute. Tiny boat-houses, ornate with 
all the artistic work of the jig-saw, stand 
daintily on the skirts of the land, and wharves 
made seemingly for the exclusive use of chil- 
dren are rudely planted in the cold water. A 
few shell-like boats paddle hither and thither 
in the distance, and wisely fly from the terrors 
of the ever-encroaching and dangerous fan. 

Perhaps the progress of a few short rods 
discloses a castle-like dwelling with a dense 
forest at the back ; and then a few rods more 
will shut it up again; a road is known to ex- 
ist by the creeping of a horse’s head and a 
carriage-top over the landscape; summer-cot- 
tages emerge and disappear. Flights of steps 
run down to the water’s edge, and marquees 
and white toy-tents gay with flags relieve the 
almost perpetual green. Elegant gardens, 
with all the luxuries of gravelled drives, 
clipped trees, and planted groves, and rich 
with artistic shades and contours, drift slowly 
by, and high hills, beautifully illumined, re- 
flect their colors in the placid water. 

Little bays and inlets suddenly open out to 
the view as the steamer goes on, and are lost 
as suddenly, as she goes on farther. Gloomy 
and sombre fortresses, with their lofty walls 
pierced here and there with terrible apertures 
and with their outlines exhibited sharply 
against the evening sky, and with tiny sol- 
diers pacing to and fro upon the lofty ram- 
parts, come quickly into the sight, and per- 
haps a long roll from the evening drum may 
heighten the picture so that it may never de- 
part from the memory. A lapse may occur 
in the elevated land and a heavenly vista may 
open to the eye, rich with well-farmed acres, 
and distant white houses, and wooded slopes 
all bright and warm with the failing sun. 

Gradually even the eastern shore grows 
dull and dark, and the air becomes perceptibly 
colder. The glow departs from even the top- 
sails of the becalmed sloops, and lingers only 
among the tree-tops on the highest hills. The 
little crowd upon the deck turn instinctively 
toward the west and gaze mutely upon the 
glorious cloud-pictures that slowly grow from 
gay to grave, and that finally lessen in vivid- 
ness and one by one go out. Long shadows 
creep eastward, and early night falls in the 
valleys. The shores sink into obscurity, and 
the air sweeps around behind the paddle- 
boxes somewhat freshly, and the fading of the 
view and the sense of discomfort send a few 
within the shelter of the saloon, whence they 
look through the windows. 

As darkness comes on apace, and as now 
and then a beacon-light streams out from 
some little spur of land, and as the air gets 
damper and colder, and as the terrible rush 
of water from beneath the crushing wheels 





rises above all other sounds, then every thing 
becomes oppressive, and the traveller begins 
to think of following those who fled to the 
cabin before him. The steamers behind still 
hold their positions, and are coming on brave- 
ly; and, as they begin to set their lights, red 
and blue, our boat does the same, and the lit- 
tle company of leviathans settle down steadily 
to the work of the night, and rush their violent 
ways along over the water. 

It was in the saloon that I again met my 
friend the Englishman. 

“T am filled with astonishment,” cried he, 
“and I am unable to express myself properly. 
I have been in every nook and corner of this 
enormous structure, and I have been surprised 
at every turn. I never saw any thing like the 
power, and space, and elegance, in a vessel 
used for a like purpose. At home we strive 
after compactness, here you elaborate and 
beautify. This craft, my friend, is at once a 
Belgravian parlor, a Clyde machine-shop, a 
Gunter’s dining-hall, a city warehouse, a zoo- 
logical garden, an emigrant ship, and a vanity 
fair. There is a curious sight down half a 
dozen decks below this, where the poor peo- 
ple, with their bags and boxes, are going 
somewhere to some land of promise. The 
engineer is a great man. I asked to go into 
the engine-room and look at the machinery, 
but he shook his head. Then I told him I 
was an Englishman, and he at once hastened 
to open the door, and took much pains to 
make me believe some great tales about the 
power and calibre of his machinery.” 

“The cylinder is as large as that of an 
ocean-steamer,”’ said I. 

“So I am told,” rejoined he, “ but I never 
realized the power of such a gigantic engine 
until I sat down upon one of those seats and 
looked through the plate-glass window at the 
frightful gray monster, and saw that awful 
walking-beam swoop down almost upon me, 
and then rush back into the night again with 
a roar like that of an angry god. Down it 
came again; then up again; then down; then 
up. Every one of the huge pillars of polished 
steel rose and fell as if it had no weight. 
All the forest of metal was alive. Every thing 
worked without change or deflection; upon 
my word, I never felt the true meaning of the 
word ‘inevitable’ until I saw that machinery.” 

From this flight he hurried on to describe 
the vast stores of merchandise which he had 
found hidden in the bowels of the steamer. 
He was surprised at the variety and quantity. 

“Tf I want a proof of the genuine activity 
of trade,” he exclaimed, “‘I look ata ship’s 
cargo. If it is large and of mixed goods, then 
I take heart and feel that matters are prosper- 
ing.” 

The dining-saloon delighted him. 

“Where on the continent could I find such 
a bill of fare on a river or coast steamer? No- 
where. Cookery, variety, system, servants, all 
complete. I rejoice to see the American man 
and woman dine or sup. I look in vain for 
the reputed haste and feeding ; and the famous 
boorishness is no more; or, at least, I saw 
none of it, and I was surrounded by two hun- 
dred people.” 

“Foreign scolding made that improve- 
ment,” said I. 

“No; I think it was native conceit.” 





“ Explain.” 

“For instance, then, a gentleman at table 
hearing me order a plate of roast-beef, sent 
the waiter to me with his portion, which was 
too rare for him; and, speaking to me in re- 
sponse to my thanks, he said he would be 
pleased to show an Englishman this great 
boat. Another rather officiously passed me 
the mustard, and proposed to do the same 
thing; and, before I had left, another also 
asked to be my conductor. I accepted the 
company of one, and he exhibited the con- 
veniences of the craft with more assiduity 
than he would have employed had his wife 
been his company instead of an Englishman. 
It is so everywhere I have been. You Amer- 
icans are vain as peacocks, and you all delight 
to strut before an old-countryman. If he 
criticises, you wince and correct the fault. 
Hence it was not Mrs. Trollope, but conceit, 
that has made you dine more gracefully, as 
well as improve in other things.” 

I deigned not a reply, but referred to the 
Belgravian parlor. 

“Here it is all around us,” said my friend ; 
“observe the rich carpets, the mahogany bal- 
ustrades, the bronze chandeliers, the pretty 
colors, and carved wainscoting. Above us 
are fifty yellow birds which will sing in their 
gay cages as we get up to-morrow morning. 
Just now there is an excellent string band 
playing away after the fancy of Schuman. Here 
are heavily-upholstered seats, mirrors, drink- 
ing-fountains, frescos, and all to please the 
passengers for a nine-hours’ trip. Such an 
apartment as this, filled with Eastern, West- 
ern, and Southern men and women, is as big @ 
school in the interest of civilization and hap- 
piness as one of those huge brick structures 
into which you pack your young children. 
The effect produced upon persons not accus- 
tomed to all these beautiful things is tremen- 
dous. They never forget the sight, and never 
cease to dream of emulating it in their own 
surroundings. Therefore, a wide spirit of im- 
provement is developed in each boat-load that 
this craft carries. The same in the Puliman 
cars; the same in some of the great railroad 
depots.” 

It is to be imagined that this rabid fellow 
did not sleep overmuch. He was forever get- 
ting up and opening the window, which looked 
upon the water, and letting in chilling gusts 
of damp air, and the loud thunder of the froth- 
ing water as it came from under the mighty 
wheels ; or he was listening with curious ears 
at the muffled footsteps which are heard long 
after midnight uneasily pacing about here 
and there, overhead and in the saloon. He 
said it gave him a great sense of security to 
know there was somebody awake and about, 
and he felt relieved to hear some snatches 
of conversation carried on between unseen 
persons, whose voices persuaded one that they 
were swathed up to the eyes in great-coats 
and comforters. 

“*Bout where are we now?” would ask 
somebody. A pause occasioned by thought. 

“*Bout forty fathom from the bottom,” 
might be the reply. Then another pause, 
Then a smothered laugh or gurgle. Then the 
sad joker would relent and add, “’Bout ten 
mile so’west o’ Blank Light.” 

“ Rough off the Point ?” might be the next 
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husky question before separating. The de- 
parting man would reply: 

“ May pitch a little, but she'll stan’ it.” 

Silence follows. But being assured casu- 
ally that she will “stan” begets a sense of 
uneasiness and a half dread that she will not. 
But she did, and a hundred soft slides and 
gentle rolls carried us by the terrible place. 

It was while rolling swiftly northward in 
the cars that the Englishman was the most 
interested. His hungry eye fell critically on 
the rich and prosperous New-England towns, 
which began to wake up after an hour. One 
would hardly end before another would begin. 
Factories in the valleys, churches and schools 
upon the hills, white cottages in the villages, 
and elegant houses amid wide-spread gardens 
and beautiful stretches of grass, Hundreds 
of work-people with their dinner-pails halt in 
their walk to gaze at the flying train, and the 
kitchen-maids pull aside the curtains to see 
us pass. Gigantic mills upon the edges of 
narrow streamlets are ready to burst into the 
roar of manufacture at seven o'clock, and 
countless columns of bluish smoke arise from 
the early morning fires. 

As we near Boston, we sec the city-clerks 
gathering at the stations for the accommoda- 
tion trains, and gentlemen prowling about 
among their flower-beds, with their gardeners 
at their heels, trowels in hand. Villages be- 
come towns, and towns become continuous 
and merged into each other; and every thing 
is clean, cheerful, and prosperous. 

“ Ah,” said the Englishman, “this, then, 
is New England. I am contented, and I am 
persuaded. Allow me to set my foot in 
Boston, and I shall have achieved a pilgrim- 
age.” 

It was not long before we purchased 
our Daily Advertisers ; but we could get no 
brandy until we stepped foot within our hotel- 
chambers. This was our only hardship. 





WHY BOILERS BURST. 





HERE is an impression among intelligent 
persons that steam explosions are often 

due to mysterious if not unpreventable causes. 
An account iu a weekly journal of some re- 
cent experiments upon this subject declared 
that, “to the astonishment of the experi- 
menters,” certain boilers used in the investi- 
gation blew up “under a very low pressure of 
steam.”” The causes of such explosions are, 
indeed, not generally known. But to readers 
who live in a country where steam explosions 
are a subject of such serious importance to 
the public as they are with us, a brief and 
concise explanation of the main causes of 
these explosions can hardly fail to be of in- 
terest. Such an account, freed from techni- 
calities, we propose to give in the present 
paper. Among other forms of explosion, we 


shall show how, on the one hand, an open pan | 


of boiling water may explode fatally; and 
how, on the other, a boiler without a single 
drop of water in it may be shattered to frag- 
ments by the action of heat alone. 


1, The first and simplest cause of boiler | 


| 
| 
| 
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steamboats, with the traditional negro seated 


| upon the safety-valve—to a point beyond the 
| power of the boiler to resist. 


In a well-made 
boiler such explosions require an enormous 
force—one that is much greater than that un- 
der which the boiler is designed to work. 
Mr. Fairbairn concluded, from his experi- 
ments, that one of the low-pressure boilers 
which he burst could not have given way at a 
pressure of less than three hundred and fifty 
pounds to the square inch. Explosions of 
this sort are, more than any other, due to in- 
excusable carelessness, if not to wantonness 
in taking risks, as in the case that we have 
mentioned. 

2. Unequal expansion in the boiler, caused 
by low water, or by the accumulation of min- 
eral scale or sediment upon parts of its inner 
surface, is a fertile cause of explosion. Under 
such conditions there may be a difference of 
two hundred degrees or more Fahrenheit be- 
tween the temperature of the flues and of the 
boiler-shell; and the unequal expansion of 
the metal thus caused is enough to rupture 
the toughest iron. As already stated, this 
may happen without the pressure of steam to 
aid it. Near Grand Rapids, Michigan, a 
boiler twenty feet long was opened for the 
purpose of cleaning the flues. The man in- 
trusted with this duty inserted an armful of 
shavings in either end of each of the two 
flues, and set them on fire, hoping to loosen 
the incrustations upon them in this manner. 
But presently, by the expansion of the flues, 
the whole head of the boiler was “blown” 
off, and driven through the walls of the build- 
ing into the adjoining field. An American 
engineer, Mr. Wiard, claims to have devised 
a method of keeping every part of a boiler at 
the same temperature, and so of avoiding all 
explosions from unequal expansion; but we 
must not stop here to explain it. 

3. Explosions caused by the “repulsion 
of the water” are of special interest because 
they form one class of the so-called myste- 
rious explosions. In these cases no exces- 
sive pressure of steam or heat of fires is ap- 
parent; the gauges stand at their usual level ; 
and yet, while there is no sign of danger, a 
frightful explosion may occur, as if some new 
and irresistible energy were liberated within 
the fated boiler. Such is, indeed, the case, 
though it is no new explosive compound, gen- 
erated by the presence of oil or other im- 
purities in the water, as some engineers have 
argued, that does the mischief. In these 
cases, some part of the boiler below the 
water-level has become heated to a higher 
degree than the water above it. The result 
is, that the water is repelled from the metal, 
and a thin film of steam intervenes between 
the two bodies. In this condition, which is 
known as the “spheroidal state,” the iron 
may become intensely hot, while the water 
remains comparatively cool. But now let any 
cause—as, @ strong circulation of the water 
in the boiler, where it lashes around under 
the fierce heat and pressure like a tortured 
animal—force it into contact with the red-hot 
metal. An immense volume of steam is in- 
stantly generated; it “throws” the water 
above it with the energy of bullets before an 


explosions, frequent though it is, need not exploding charge of powder, and the force of 


long detain us. 


It is the gradual increase | this tremendous steam-hammer is sufficient to 
of steam pressure—as in the case of racing | shatter the top of the strongest boiler in use. 





These terrible explosions are apt to occur at 
the moment of starting a locomotive or ma- 
rine engine, when the escape is shut down 
and the pressure is suddenly increased. To 
prevent them, it is necessary to make sure 
that the fires are of uniform heat throughout 
their whole extent, so as to avoid excessive 
heating in any part of the boiler, and also to 
avoid any too sudden increase (even though it 
be a slight one) of the pressure in the boiler 

4. In the last class of explosions to be 
considered there is the same shattering of the 
upper part of the shell of the boiler as in 
those that we have just described. But they 
are at first sight more mysterious than those, 
for in them no evidence can be found that any 
part of the boiler has been at all overheated ; 
and, to make the surprise still greater, they 
occur at a low temperature of the water, and 
a correspondingly low pressure of steam, while 
yet they are of the most frightful violence. 

As, under the subject of “unequal ex- 
pansion,” we have described explosions that 
may take place without any steam, so now 
we have reached a class of explosions that 
may occur without any boiler. They may be 
thus explained: Let an open pan of water be 
kept for a long time heated just to its boiling- 
point. Little by little, it loses the air which 
it contains in solution, and its boiling-point 
rises. In this way M. Donny heated water 
to two hundred and seventy-five degrees Fah- 
renheit, the attraction of the particles of 
water for each other being apparently in- 
creased ; but finally it vaporized with explo- 
sive suddenness. In the same manner, when 
at last the temperature of the water in the 
boiler is carried to a high point, and the water 
is freed from air, vaporization may occur, not 
gradually, but instantly. The open pan of 
water has been known to explode almost like 
a charge of gunpowder, and, according to M. 
Donny, with fatal results. These explosions 
may, then, be said to result from a “ tempera- 
ture above that which is due to the pressure.” 
Mr. J. R. Robinson, a competent engineer, 
says, in a little book upon steam-boiler explo- 
sions, that all violent explosions occurring 
when the fire is moderate and the steam low 
may be ascribed to this cause. In these cases 
the water is thrown much in the same way as 
in the explosions last described ; and so much 
of the water may be overheated, and to such 
a degree, that the top of the boiler shall be 
shattered by the first blow. That the water 
is raised to a very high temperature in these 
explosions, is shown by the fact that it some- 
times flashes instantly and entirely into steam, 
leaving no trace of water near the exploded 
boiler. Mr. Pendred, of Dublin, experiment- 
ing upon this subject, erected a fence of boards 
about the place where the boiler was allowed 
to burst; but, on going to the spot imme- 
diately afterward, “no traces of water could 
be seen.” 

This class of explosions may be prevented 
by the proper use of safety-plugs, and by 
other means, which we cannot now describe. 
We shall be content if in this paper we have 
made clear the causes of the four chief kinds 
of steam explosions, and so helped the great 
public which reads AprLeTons’ JOURNAL to 
strengthened conviction that all explosions 


are preventable. 
T. M. Coan 
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WAITING. 


Page se on the lattice, come whisper your story, 
Heard in the hush of the midsummer nights ; 

Tell me whose eyes beamed with love’s tender glory, 
Tell me what lips met in luscious delights! 


Oh, but the house is so quiet and lonely! 
Nothing of life in the neat, cosy room, 

Save but the clock, with its monotone only, 
Nicking the wearisome moments of gloom. 


Tenderest face, in the sun fondly dreaming, 
Sad with your hoping and longing in vain; 
Round you the gay tints of autumn are gleaming, 
Are you but sighing for summers that wane ? 


Not for the blossoms in opulent splendor ; 
Not for the leaves that are withering fast; 

Not for the birds have those eyes grown so tender, 
While you have numbered the days that are past. 
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Speed the proud ship that to harbor is sailing! 
Joy to the sailor whose heart is your own! 

Life to the cheeks, like the summer’s rose, paling! 
Rest for the gentle hearts, saddened and lone! 


Winds of the sea bear a message to greet you, 
Stir the crisp leaves at your cottage with joy; 

Breathe of the love that is coming to meet you, 
Waft you a kiss from your dear sailor-boy. 


While the red leaves of the forest are falling, 
Ere the ripe fruitage is gathered, my sweet ; 
While the brown quail in the stubble is calling, 

Home shall reécho the sound of his feet. 


Leaves on the lattice, all dumb to my pleading, 
Have I not uttered her story to you ? 

Have I not learned it from eyes that are reading 
Only one lesson of love, sweet and true? 


Grorce Coorrr, 
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A GERMAN ART-CITY. 


MUNICH AND ITS ART. 


Municu, September, 1871. 

UNICH is probably one of the most in- 

structive cities in the world, and to 
Americans it is especially interesting, inas- 
much as it shows what art may do for a city 
without natural attractions. For Munich is 
situated on a sterile plain, and has a disagree- 
able climate. But, all that could be done in 
one generation by a munificent patron of art, 
who had the private fortune of a king and 
the resources of a state at his command, and 
whose culture was largely influenced by Goe- 
the, Winckelmann, Cornelius, and Kaulbach 
—not to mention other illustrious friends of 
the King of Bavaria—was done for Munich by 
King Louis and his German artist-friends. 
The result is that, to-day, Munich is an attrac- 
tive city, full of beautiful works of art; and 
the capital of Bavaria, once so poor even in 
objects of native historical interest, is now one 
of the richest in art-treasures of any German 
city, and, if still occasionally disagreeable in 
its out-of-door life, owing to the fine white 
dust which, during the dry season, rises from 
or settles upon every thing, is full of the most 
varied attractions in its galleries and halls and 
churches. Next to Augsburg, and more than 
Stuttgart, of all German cities it shows best 
the positive influence of Italy, for the archi- 
tecture and exterior frescos—frescos on the 
facades of houses—of Munich are primarily 
the result of Italian taste, and give to the 
house-fronts a gay look, very different from 
the ordinary aspect of German towns, which 
are gloomy in aspect compared with the bright 
walls where the Italian sun basks and beauty 
seems at home. To one who has not seen an 
Italian city, Munich is a revelation of art, a 
satisfaction to taste, and, save the work of 
most of its modern German painters and 
sculptors, quite satisfying, even if it is a little 
monotonous. But we cannot admit that Mu- 
nich, the great art-city of Germany, is capable 
of giving one the pleasure of beauty in an 
equal degree with Paris. We must respect 
and praise it ; it is so scientific, so learned in 
its art-spirit ; but it is not spontaneous, and art 
which is not spontaneous is the most tiresome 
thing in the world; the best art and poetry 
are alike in refusing to spring into life at the 
command of will. They are a gift. Munich 
has all the art which the will of its first citi- 
zen could get for her; but its art is living 
only on one side. As design, as an expres- 
sion of intellect, it is living; as color, and as 
an expression of fresh feeling, it is dead. The 
frescos in Munich are numerous, enormous, 
and enough to sicken a man with historical 
decorative art for the rest of his life, unless 
he has the good fortune to see the pictures of 
Veronese and Tintoretto and Titian afterward. 
The truth is, art, or the beautiful, is not native 
toGermany. There is too much rudeness and 
violence in the German character, too little 
sunshine in the German landscape, too little 
of the luxury of idleness in German life, to 
foster the beautiful. German art, its histori- 
cal frescos and landscapes, are exaggerated 
in form and heavy in color, and the German 
intellect too scientific, the German sensibility 





and passion too slow, for the fervidness and 
refinement from which we get the art of the 
great masters, There is nothing original in 
modern German art; it is, from Cornelius to 
Piloty, admirable in design, poor in color, and 
too much the result of academic teaching. It 
is stamped with the dull traits of the school. 
It has nothing comparable to Rubens or Rem- 
brandt—it is at its best in Piloty’s “ Death 
of Wallenstein,” which is grandly dramatic, 
but painted on too large a scale. As for the 
frescos which decorate the festival-halls of 
the king’s palace, the National Museum, and 
the New Pinakothek, or modern gallery, they 
are so gross and exaggerated in form, so vio- 
lent in action, so enormous—they fail to give 
one the pleasure of a work of art; for a work 
of art is the quintessence of refinement and 
force in expression, or it is the most irresisti- 
ble rendering of vitality or life, in effect; and 
German frescos are neither refined nor vivid. 
They are, the witness of the artistic insensi- 
bility of the Germans. It is only when we go 
back to the early German painters, to the 
painters who did not attempt to graft Greek 
and Italian-art upon the rude members of Ger- 
many, that we find something natural and ad- 
mirable—chiefly in Van Eyck, Cranach, Hol- 
bein, and Albert Diirer. The pictures of Van 
Eyck and Diirer are worth all the frescos of 
later German artists; and yet, as a matter of 
knowledge of drawing and invention, the ar- 
cades, with designs by Cornelius, after the style 
of the Loggie of Raphael, are admirable. 
When all objections are made, it remains 
true that Munich, thanks to the learning and 
skill of modern German artists and the in- 
telligence and personal love of art of King 
Louis I., is one of the most remarkable and 
interesting cities of Europe. It has public 
buildings in every style of architecture. Every 
great epoch of the art of form has given some- 
thing to rouse and gratify the people of Mu- 
nich ; and in its museums and galleries one 
can study fine specimens of every known style 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. It 
has a superb gate-way in imitation of one in 
the Acropolis of Athens; a hall of sculpture 
built in the Ionic style, with each salon in the 
style of the period to which the specimens it 
contains belong ; it has a building for modern 
pictures in the Corinthian style; another in 
the Florentine style, with exterior decorations 
in color, the frescos after designs by Kaul- 
bach; and then the Old Pinakothek, in the 
Renaissance style, which holds more than a 
thousand pictures, “arranged according to 
schools, in nine large saloons, lighted from 
above, and twenty-three small cabinets.” 
Some of the most famous pictures in the 
world are in the Munich Gallery of Old Mas- 
ters. It is the place to see and study the 
pictures of Vandyck, Rubens, and Rem- 
brandt; it has Murillo’s “Beggar Boys;” 
superb examples of Titian’s portrait art; 
two specimens of Giorgione’s power ; a strange 
face with densely-shadowed eyes, black, 
straight hair, and turned-up mustache, by 
Velasquez. Ribera’s work is to be seen in 
vivid and vigorous pictures, and in some bru- 
tal ones. There is an old man’s head by Ri- 
bera which is powerful and profound, and an 
old woman with a black hen and a basket of 
eggs, perfect, naturalistic art, which is irre- 





sistible in its reality. There are six or seven 
half-length and full-length portraits by Van- 
dyck, which let you see at a glance that he 
was the elegant painter of elegant men and 
women—the painter of a delicate if not an 
enfeebled aristocracy. Titian and Tintoretto 
were the painters of a vigorous aristocracy. 

The men and women of Vandyck's portraits 
are very different from the great Venetian’s ; 
they are sofi, delicate, réfined, accustomed toa 
sheltered, peaceful, and exclusive life; they 
are gentle, quietly radiant, unfit to cope with 
great misfortunes: the men and women of 
Titian and Tintoretto’s pictures aré strong, 
splendid, conquering, accustomed to action, 
and the enjoyment of every sense, faculty, 
and power of life, capable of bearing the 
brunt of battle and the stress of sorrow ; the 
manhood and womanhood in the one or the 
other alike unconquerable. Rubens’s portraits 
in Munich are among the best we have seen 
of his work. There is a full-length portrait 
of a young lady seated, dressed in black silk 
with open upper-skirt, and mixed gold and 
silk under-skirt, low and square in the neck, 
so that you see her dazzling bosom ; she has 
gauzy, puffed sleeves ; back of her is a purple 
curtain and a blue sky. It is a sheeny and 
pearly picture of a sumptuously - delicate 
young beauty, smiling with her opulence, in- 
nocence, and youth. 

Although we have written about Rubens 
at Antwerp, it is worth while to write of Ru- 
bens at Munich. Rubens at Munich is a 
careless, joyous giant, rioting in conceptions 
of animal ferocity and voluptuousi.css—as 
for example, his twisted, involved cascades 
of naked human beings, tumbling down into 
the flames of the bottomless pit. Then he 
pleases himself and every one with pictures 
of fair women and children, whom he groups 
and paints with the tenderness and grace of 
a perfect painter of flowers—as, for example, 
his portrait of a girl dressed in black velvet, 
with a white plume in her hat, and a smiling, 
sparkling face, a red sash about her waist, 
a great mass of jewels on her corsage, and 
a pearl necklace about her exquisite throat. 
Nothing can be more brilliant and pure in 
color, and nothing more rich than this deli- 
cious picture. Then there.are admirable por- 
traits of men—-his “ Philip IT.,” and a very 
modern-looking picture, splendid and dra- 
matic, and magnificently ample in form and 
opulent in feeling — ‘Samson and Delilah.” 
The Delilah is a bjond, conscienceless 
beauty, who smiles with the delight of a 
child as she starts from her couch, and 
watches with pleased curiosity the great, 
bearded Samson breaking the bonds with 
which the Philistines had bound him. Then 
there is a great picture of nude women 
grasped by a knight in black armor, who sits 
upon a gray horse; the painting is a glorious 
confusion of gleaming arms, dazzling breasts, 
and the floating gold of a fair woman’s hair. 
It was curious to see thi: great masculine 
expression of voluptuous beauty being care- 
fully copied by a pale, delicate woman, who 
seemed too frail to look at so much animal 
life, much less face it, comprehend it, enjoy 
it—as she must have done to copy it well. 
The pictures of Rubens are numerous enough 
and varied enough in the “ Old Pinakothek ” 
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of Munich—pictures with more defects of 
drawing, and which offend our notions of 
good taste more than would be profitable to 
mention even. In the Munich Gallery there 
is his great “Silenus "—a stupendous speci- 
men of flesh and bestiality, and under it a 
delightful picture of creamy and rose-tinted 
flesh—a group of children joyously stagger- 
ing under a heavy garland of autumnal fruits. 
It is one of the masterpieces of painting, and 
a charming picture of thé pleasure and beauty 
of childhood and abundance. 

From the licentious power of Rubens’s 
work it is profitable to go to the early Ger- 
man painters—the sad dignity of Diirer, and 
the intensity of Cranach and Van Eyck, and 
the severity of Holbein, and the vividness of 
Memling—with whom every thing is expres- 
sive of the chastity and patience and humility 
of the medieval mind. Diirer and Cranach 
are seen as the peers of Leonardo da Vinci 
in art. Robes with embroideries of pearls 
and rubies are painted by the early German 
masters, in a way which surpasses the work 
of the colorists of any school or epoch of 
the world, quite beyond the work of the early 
Italian painters in this particular, however 
inferior they are in point of beauty of form. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to give 
an adequate statement of the art-treasures of 
Munich in a single article. There is a-certain 
degree of comprehensiveness in the collections 
of pictures and sculptures that enrich it which 
it would be tedious to enumerate, and which 
must be seen to be appreciated. There are 
small pictures by Rembrandt, which are sim- 
ply wonderful—a “Christ in the Temple,” 
which is marvellous for its depth and trans- 
parency of gloom, its composition and char- 
acter; and one of “ Christ taken down from 
the Cross,” a little picture painted in a master- 
ly style, which quite exceeds any possible de- 
scription—it is at once so dramatic in effect 
and so powerful as a piece of painting, and 
yet it seems so slightly and easily done. The 
fall and droop of the body of Christ is espe- 
cially remarkable. Then there. is a portrait 
of Giorgione, by himself, a large, noble, gen- 
erous face; a beautiful Perugino; a Titian, a 
superb portrait in black and brown and dark 
gray, the face only telling as light, a heavy 
gold chain about the neck, one hand on the 
sword-hilt, the other on the staff of office, a 
half-length of a large, tranquil man. Of the 
early German painters there is an “ Adoration 
of the Magi,” which is marvellous for the 
costly luxury of its painted draperics, and the 
jewelled splendor and flashing brilliancy of 
solemn armor; a “St. Cecilia,” by one of the 
old Cologne painters, which is also wonderful 
for its rich draperies — pale-green-and-gold, 
and blue-and-cherry color; a “St. Stephen ;” 
then, the famous portrait of Albrecht Diirer, 
by himself. The face of an archangel, it is 
large, tranquil, penetrating, grave, and no- 
ble in expression; it is withal so pure and 
even-tempered in look; it is so intelligent 
and searching, and so little curious or in- 
trusive, yet so penetrating in its glance! It 
is drawn and modelled in a way to satisfy a 
love of perfection, as understood by Leonar- 
do da Vinci. Why is it that modern German 
art has nothing like it? that modern German 











bound it in its own soil, and has replanted 
itself only to bear the cold and flavorless fruit 
of the semi-classic and semi-religious art of 
Cornelius and Kaulbach? As for the German 
landscape-painters, the best of them, even 
Achenbach and Zimmermann, are wanting in 
sensibility, delicacy, and sweetness; they 
have great knowledge, but Achenbach only 
is wholly satisfactory tous. As for the Gal- 
lery of Contemporary German Art, in the 
New Pinakothek in Munich, save Piloty’s 
great picture of the “ Death of Wallenstein,” 
the best picture is English, Wilkie’s “ Read- 
ing of the Will,” which is unequalled in Mu- 
nich in all the more subtle qualities of genre 
painting and good art. The best German 
painting in Munich—and, for that matter, in 
Germany—is, we repeat, to be found in the 
pictures of the early German painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But the 
only really great painting is by the Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Italian masters, who are 
admirably represented in Munich. 

The question occurs, How is it that a city 
of the population and wealth of Munich—a 
population of less than two hundred thousand, 
and probably proportionately less wealthy than 
New York—should have such galleries, such 
public buildings, such impressive and beau- 
tiful manifestations of public spirit and culture, 
that, without a single natural advantage, Mu- 
nich should be one of the brightest and most 
attractive of German cities, and draw to it 
strangers from all parts of the world, as though 
it were a second art Mecca, the rival of Rome, 
the peer of Paris, while a great city like 
New York is so poor in similar objects? 
It is not that Munich has had more money 
to spend upon public buildings than New 
York. It is because Munich has been con- 
trolled and developed, not by conscience- 
less thieves and selfish ignoramuses, but 
by men of great culture, great public spirit, 
and a passion for art, who have known 
that the material life of a great city is no- 
ble and beautiful, is more than a mere ag- 
gregation of industries, only when the ar- 
tist and the architect have housed it and 
crowned it and decorated it for public service 
and pleasure. New York cannot be a second 
Munich—that is, a disagreeable city splen- 
didly adorned by classic monuments of art— 
but it ought to equal it in some of its public 
features, in the dignity and beauty of its pub- 
lic edifices, if it may not have any thing com- 
parable to its great galleries, and its vast and 
precious library, and rarely interesting mu- 
seum of medieval antiquities. Both Munich 
and New York are modern cities in all the 
leading characteristics of their life. But how 
far New York is from having conceived, much 
less undertaken, the art decoration of its 
streets, squares, and edifices, on a scale com- 
parable to Munich, the capital of Bavaria! 
Munich shows how much may be done by a 
few men to reproduce in Germany something 
like the spacious and beautiful buildings and 
streets and squares as they are found in the 
cities of the south of Europe. It is the one 
city of the world which may be said to owe a 
great part of its prosperity and beauty to the 
love of antiquities on the part of its masters. 
It rivals Vienna for music; for painting and 


art seems to have broken the roots which | design, and a great library and rare museum, 








it claims a place by the side of Paris. At 
Munich, every thing seems secondary to art; 
it is an art-city, spacious, beautiful, a little 
monotonous, a little tiresome, but unique 
among the capitals of the world, and in every 
. way creditable to the Bavarians. It is mo- 
notonous only in its general aspect ; admira- 
bly varied when you come to look at it in 
detail; and it is monotonous because it seems 
like the work of one set of men—King Louis, 
and the illustrious German architects, sculp- 
tors, and painters of his time. 


Everne Benson. 
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5 lee~ Findhorn is a river of about ninety 
miles in length, and probably none in 
Scotland passes through a greater variety of 
scenery. According as we reckon which of 
two is the parent-stream, the Findhorn rises 
in the hills of Stratherrick, which border on 
Loch Ness, or in Laggan of Badenoch, not 
far from the source of the Spey. In either 
case its course is through miles of dry heather, 
the base of the range of hills called the Monadh 
Lia, which runs parallel to the Cairngorms and 
Grampians. It is not so lofty a range as either 
of these, but still is one of the most consider- 
able in the Highlands, and has a character of 
its own, the prevailing aspect in the upper 
district being that of far-receding hills uni- 
formly covered with brown heath, abeunding 
in good springs and rivulets, After a course 
of a dozen miles or so through a country of 
this kind, dull and bleak enough in all con- 
science, though not without beauty in its va- 
ried effects of light and shadow upon the 
broad, even surface of the hills, the Findhorn 
breaks into a hard gallop through a deep 
fissure in the primitive rocks, and continues 
hissing and boiling in alternate whirlpools and 
cataracts for five or six miles. A scantling 
of birch-trees, “very wishful to grow” if the 
goats would but let them, spring up among 
the rocks, finding sustenance, Heaven knows 
how, among clefts where one would think 
there was not soil enough to nourish a blade 
of grass. Then comes another reach of about 
six miles, in which the river flows through 
more “land of brown heath,” but not of 
“shaggy wood.” Here and there are planta- 
tions of fir-trees. 

A few miles below Freeburn, the Findhorn 
begins to show a spice of its proper quality. 
The hills here close in upon the river, break- 
ing off occasionally at the very water’s edge, 
and rising in precipitous crags of blood-red 
granite to a great height. These block the 
stream at many points, leaving well-cultivated 
haughs on the other side; but one has to cross 
and recross the river half a dozen times before 
penetrating through the pass, and woe betide 
the wader if he be caught upon the ford by a 
sudden spate, or flood, in the river! In this 
respect the Findhorn is, perhaps, the most 
dangerous river in the Highlands, and the 
cause is not far to seck. It receives the rain- 
fall of a very wide extent of mountainous 
country, the slope of which is so uniform 
that, there being no Jakes and few morasses 
to check and retain the flood, it flows straight 
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to the chief water-course. Here, again, there 
is no room for much overflow ; and thus a few 
thunder-showers falling on the Monadh Lia 
may swell the stream in an incredibly short 
space of time, to the great danger of life and 
property in the country below. Many a man 
who has laid down his rod at mid-day to en- 
joy a snack of lunch among the rocks by the 
river-side, dreaming no evil, has been startled 
by the sudden roar of waters through the 
narrow gorges above, and has had to fly for 
bare life, and, if haply he gain a place of 
safety, in a moment he sees his cherished 
basket, with all its prized contents, whirled 
away among an avalanche of uprooted trees 
and hay-stacks. 

We now come to that part of the Find- 
horn which distinguishes the river, as furnish- 
ing by far the most exquisite scenery of Mo- 
rayshire, and which some people, especially 
Morayshire people, proclaim to be unequalled 
in Scotland. The scene which our artist has 
sketched is a fair sample of its general char- 
acter—precipitous, well wooded, abounding in 
splendid pools and rapids, and, what our er- 
graving does not show, commanding from the 
heights above the rocks a magnificent view 
of the champaign country beyond, with the 
blue sea of the Moray Firth, and outlying it, 
tier above tier, the hills of Ross, Sutherland, 
and Caithness. There are ten or twelve miles 
of this romantic river-scenery, all different 
and all highly picturesque. The best of it 
may be said to begin at Randolph’s Leap, or 
the Brig of Rannoch, as it is variously called. 
The rocks that overhang the river at this 
point are not more than eight feet apart, but 
the depth of water is immense and the. rush 

* terrific. 

A fight, quite dramatic in its circum- 
stances, took place here about the year 
1340, between Earl Randolph and the Cum- 
ins, whose families still hold their own on 
each side of the Findhorn, the former repre- 
sented by the Earls of Moray and the lattér 
by the Cummings of Altyre, descendants of 
the Wolf of Badenoch, who burned the cathe- 
dral of Elgin. The Cumins were scre pressed ; 
some of them tried the ford across the river 
above the Leap; but the stream was strong, 
and many were carried down. Randolph’s 
men stood upon the rocks, and with their 
long spears thrust into the water the heads 
of those who were already gasping in death. 
Then the leader, in desperation, flung his 
standard across the narrow chasm among his 
enemies ; and, calling out, “ Let the bravest 
keep it!” he leaped the fearful gulf, followed 
by the best of his men, and cut his way 
through the enemy, escaping toward the fast- 
nesses of his own country. Hence this pass 
is called the scene of the battle of the “ Lost 
Standard.” It is celebrated in history also 
as the pass by which Sir Andrew Murray, of 
Bothwell, retreated undiscovered from King 
Edward IITI.’s army, when that monarch came 
to relieve the castle of Loch-in-dorb, which 
lies not far from the banks of Findhorn. 

The aspect of the rocks through which 
the river dashes—not always in turmoil, but 
in constant beauty— below the fissure of 
Randolph’s Leap is extremely varied. Some 
of the trees overhanging the cliffs are of great 

age, and their roots twist out and in among 








the rocks in the most fantastic manner. Their 
seedlings have dropped among the clefts, and 
spring up wherever there is a possibility of 
finding a footing ; but it is precarious ground 
for plants, still more for human beings. Yet 
young people sometimes find a rough, steep 
glade down which they can clamber to the 
water’s edge, and some of them are daring 
enough to poise themselves upon a narrow 
ledge of rock and try issues with the salmon 
that lurk among the pools. 

After the Findhorn quits the rocky chan- 
nel where it furnishes so much pleasure to 
the lovers of the picturesque, it flows through 
alluvial gravel only a shade more attractive 
than above The Streens. True to its first 
character, it quits the country, as it entered 
it, with no certain channel—with sometimes 
one, sometimes two, and sometimes half a 
dozen, outlets; but they all centre in the 
sandy bay of Findhorn, within a mile or two 
of the classic town of Forres. 
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4 TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART II. 


By Raopa Broventon, AurHor or “Rep as 
a Rose 1s Sue,” ere. 





CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Ir I imagine that Lenore’s composed cheer- 
fulness and equable serenity are the result of 
a strain so strong as to be unable to be kept 
up beyond one evening, I am mistaken. I 
find her the same the next morning, and the 
morning after that, and the morning after that. 
She talks more than usual; ordinarily, indeed, 
she is too lazy to take the trouble of talking 
merely for the sake of contributing her share 
to the general stock that forms family conver- 
sation; but now she talks resolutely to any 
one who will talk to her. She lounges away 
less time than usual in her own rooms; always 
she is to be seen in the general sitting-rooms, 
by all comers and goers, working and reading 
tranquilly. She drives out with Sylvia to pay 
morning-calls ; she walks out with me into the 
village, carrying broth and jelly. Sometimes 
I try to surprise her face off guard, to see her 
features fall into the haggard lines of hopeless 
angry grief in which I saw them so lately; 
but I fail; her face seems to be never in dis- 
habille. She actually plays with the children! 
—gambols which, I confess, remind me of the 
millennium, when, we are told, the weaned 
child shall play on the cockatrice’s den. On 
the third day, I am sitting pondering these 
things in the drawing-room, which Lenore has 
just left with a light and buoyant tread. Syl- 
via, with one of her spasmodic fits of mater- 
nity upon her, is trying, with alternate peev- 
ish coaxings and caressing abuse, to lead, or 
rather push, pull, and mildly flagellate, her 
offspring along the rosy path of learning. In 
this case, it is theological learning, as repre- 
sented by the “ Peep of Day.” Bobby is lean- 
ing against her knee, while in the corner— 
why such peculiar ignominy should attach to 
the corners of a room tradition saith not— 
stands Tommy, committing to memory these 
soothing lines: 











“ Now if I fight, 
And scratch, and bite, 
In passions fall, 
And bad names call, 
Full well I know 
Where I shall go.” 

Now and again, as the thought of the 
gloomy regions whither his iniquities are kur- 
rying him comes home to his mind, he blub- 
bers suppressedly. What amplest enlarge- 
ment on the horrors of hell could equal that 
portentous hint ?— 

* Full well I know 
Where I shall go!’ 

Sylvia to Bobby: “ Has God been kind to 
dogs?” 

Bobby to Sylvia, doubtfully: “ Ye—es.” 

His round eyes are fixed on Toby the pug, 
basking in the fire-warmth, and chasing the 
lively flea through the preserves of his soft 
fawn hind-quarters, and his mind is wandering 
from the typical dog of the fable to the actual 
dog of real life. 

“Is the dog’s body like yours?” 

Bobby (thinking it safe to stick ‘to the 
affirmative): “ Yes.” 

“The dog’s body like yours? What are 
you thinking of, child? Are you covered all 
over with black hair, and have you got a big, 
bushy tail?” 

Bobby glances down uncertainly at his 
small person; but, seeing no caudal append- 
age, shakes his head. 

“ Are the chicken’s legs like yours?” 

Silence. 

Mrs. Prodgers is reduced to answering 
herself from the enlightened page before her. 
“No; the chicken has very thin, dark legs.” 

Bobby does not appear sufficiently im- 
pressed with gratitude for the essential differ- 
ence between his own fat, chubby supporters, 
and those of the benighted chicken. He is 
still watching Toby, who has abandoned the 
flea-chase, and runs barking toward the door. 

“‘ Mother, dear, there is a ring at the door- 
bell.” 

Prospect of emancipation, and consequent 
elation of tone. 

“Nonsense, darling; attend to your les- 
son. Has the pig a—” 

Whether the next word was soul or tail, 
gizzard or imagination, transpires not. 

“But there was, really, mother. I hear 
Morris going to open the hall-door.” 

Mrs. Prodgers listens. ‘So there is!” 

She jumps up hastily, while the “ Peep of 
Day,” with all its mingled treasures of piety 
and natural history, rolls unregarded on the 
floor, as she stands before the pier-glass, 
tweaking the black-ribbon bow that orna- 
ments her head, and smoothing away the hair 
behind her ears. By the time the butler’s 
solid footstep is heard nearing the room, she 
is @ quatre épingles. The door opens: “ Mr. 
Scrope.” My mouth opens, too; my jaw 
falls. The stocking I am knitting tumbles 
into my lap. 

“Charlie!” cries Sylvia, with a little 
scream, half real, half affected, of surprise, 
running forward, with her hands clasped. 

Mr. Scrope enters, looking rather sheepish 
and somewhat dishevelled. There are black 
marks under his eyes; his yellow curls are 
tossed and dim; he looks unslept and night- 
travelled, 
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“You did not expect to see me, did 
you?” he says, with a rather embarrassed 
laugh. “Thought you had got me clear off— 
that you were rid of me at last? But you 
see [ have turned up again, like a bad six- 
pence.” 

“Tt is a surprise, of course,” answers 
Sylvia, looking modestly down, and fondling 
Bobby; “ but—but quite a pleasant one. We 
were getting to hate each other, as only two 
sisters (ée-d-téte can; were not we, Jemima?” 

His face falls. 

“ Two sisters ?” 

Nobody explains: I, from malice, Sylvia 
from preoccupation. 

“The fact is,” continues Scrope, seeing 
that some explanation is looked for from 
him, “that I—that I thought—in’ fact, I 
found that. I could get away for a day or 
two, so I thought I would run down and 
look you all up.” 

“Why did not you telegraph? Why not 
write? I would have sent to meet you?” 
asks Sylvia, raising her bashful eyes. “ What 
scatter-brained things men are!” 

He does not heed her; his eyes are wan- 
dering round the room. 

“Are you looking for Lenore?” I ask, in 
a matter-of-fact voice. “She is in the li- 
brary, writing letters. I will tell her you are 
here.” 

“Do not,” he cries, eagerly, almost push- 
ing me back into my chair. “I will not give 
you the trouble; I will go and find her my- 
self.” 

“How very extraordinary!” says Sylvia, 
as the door closes upon him, smiling con- 
sciously, and leaning her elbow on the man- 

“What can have brought him 
I have not the least idea; have you, 
Poor, dear old boy, how pale he 
looked! I was so glad you were in the room. 
By-the-by, did I get very red? I felt as if I 
were turning all the colors of the rainbow.” 

“T do not know; I dare say.” 

“ Be sure you do not leave me alone in the 
room with him,” she continues, volubly. “I 
shall always keep the children with me; there 
are no better chaperones in the world than 


tel-piece. 
back ? 
Jemima ? 


’ 


children.” 


—_—~— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


As the young man opens the library-door 
a rush of cold air meets him; it is a bitter 
frost, black and pinching, yet one of the wide 
sash windows is thrown high up, and she 
whom he seeks is leaning out into the hard dull 
air. Her elbows rest on the sill; her dark, 
winter dress hangs in heavy, close folds about 
her, and her bright blond head leans lan- 
guidly against the window-frame. The blot- 
ting-book is unopened, nor is any pen dipped 
in the ink. Lenore’s correspondence will 
keep, apparently. Hearing the noise he 


makes in entering, she raises herself quickly, 
as one ashamed of her listless attitude, and 
they stand face to face. 

“You sent for me,” says Scrope—ab- 
ruptly, without any preliminary hand-shak- 
ings, or “How do you do?”—“and I am 
come.” 








She nods familiarly to him, and smiles a 
little. “I knew you would.” 

“T was not in London; your letter fol- 
lowed me to the south of Ireland—the instant 
I got it I set off—I have been travelling night 
and day ever since. More fool I, you will say 
probably.” 

Again she smiles, coldly and sweetly. 

“Since you have said it, J need not.” 

“And now that I am here,” he says, 
brusquely, “what do you want with me? 
Tell me quickly.” 

Instead of complying, she turns her head 
round again, and looks out at the frosty black 
trees, while her fingers play still tunes on the 
sill. 

“Tell me,” he says, coming nearer to her, 
and breathing quick and hard. “ What? 
You will not speak? I know you—you 
would keep me on the rack a year, if you 
could. Why did you write and say, ‘Come 
back.’ It was for no good, I'll be sworn, or 
it would not be you who did it, whatever 
it was. Speak out, and put me out of my 
misery.” 

Then she speaks, but her words, at first 
sight, seem to have but small connection with 
his questions : 

“Have you been in the drawing-room ?” 
she asks, while the cold wind blows in on her 
cheek, and puts no additional color into it. 
“Have you heard Bobby say his hymn ?— 
such apretty one! Yes ”’—(putting her finger 
on her forehead)—“ this is it: 

‘Now if I fight 

And scratch and bite, 

In passions fall 

And bad names call, 

Full well I know 

Where I shall go.’ 
Does not it describe me exactly? I laughed 
so immoderately, that Sylvia said I was irrev- 
erent, and I had to leave the room.” She 
throws herself into an arm-chair, and begins 
to laugh violently. 

“ What are you talking about?” he says, 
looking at her in half-scared amazement ; 
“are you mad?” 

She stops laughing. 

“Last time we met,” she says, gravely, 
“at the ball, don’t you know ?—how I hate 
balls !—I have an idea that J fought, and 
scratched, and bit; at least I know I— 

*In passions fell, 

And bad names called '*— 
I called you a great many ugly names, and 
you did not like it; you were very angry. 
Well, I have sent for you all this way, just to 
say that—that—I am sorry.” 

“ What!” cries the young man, breaking 
into ungovernable fury, “is this the fool’s 
errand you have sent for me on ?—to laugh in 
my face, and quote an idiotic nursery-rhyme 
tome? By God, Lenore, it is too bad! For 
the last seven—eight months I have been 
your butt, a football for you to kick about; 
but I tell you I am sick of the part. I throw 
it up! Find some one else to take it, if you 
can.” 

He turns toward the door; his broad chest 
is heaving; his strong hands are clinched; 
his deep-blue eyes flash and darken with un- 
controlled anger—a passion much more be- 
coming to men’s hard faces than soft and 
sawny love. 











“Stay!” she cries, rising hastily, and put- 
ting her back against the door to prevent his 
egress ; “sit down, and, whatever you say, 
speak lower, for I have no special desire to 


be overheard. I Aad another reason for send- 
ing for you; but—but—I am ashamed to tell 
it you.” 

“ What is it?” 

Big, upstanding, and exasperated, he does 
not look a man to be trifled with ; but, after 
all, aman may not knock a woman down, so 
she may shoot all her little arrows at him with 
a smile and a quiet mind, and fear nothing. 
Her eyes drop to the carpet at her feet, and a 
color burns like fire on her cheeks. 

“T sent for you to—to—to—ask you to 
marry me.” 

At the last words she raises her eyes, and 
looks him in the face. A deep and utter si- 
lence. He has staggered back against the 
wall, and is staring at her with wide, disbe- 
lieving eyes of utter astonishment. 

“T have no reason for supposing that you 
wish to marry me,” she says, collectedly, 
though her face is scarlet. “You never told 
me 80; it is only an instinct—an instinct 
that perhaps has led me astray.” Still com- 
plete silence. “It is not leap-year, is it?” 
she says, with a forced laugh. “No! Well, 
then, I have no excuse—none, except that I 
wished it; and you know, from a child, I 
have always asked for what I wished; and al- 
ways—no, not always—not always” (stifling 
a sigh), “ but generally I have got it.” 

“ And—and Le Mesurier?” says Scrope, 
at last, in a rough and altered voice, trying 
to stand steadily on his feet, while his knees 
shake under him, and the room whirls round 
him. 

“What about him?” she cries, sharply. 
“Why do you drag Aimin? If it was any- 
body’s part to mention him, it was mine. You 
will hear no more of him; he is gone—it is 
all off, you know that; it was all off before 
you left—-only, I suppose, it gives you pleas- 
ure to hear it again.” 

“ And you ?” says the young man, staring 
into her calm face, while he stammers and 
stutters; “ you—you do not care; you—you 
are not cut up about it ?” 

She turns her face suddenly aside, but 
only for an instant: in a moment she is look- 
ing at him again—looking at him, and smiling. 

“ Cut up!” she says, laughing. “ What 
an expression! It is only men that are cut 
up! Dol look very down-hearted? Do you 
see any willow in my hand? No, no! I am 
not the sort of person that am ever cut up 
much about any thing.” 

Still he looks at her with a bewildered 
face, paled and quivering, as one but freshly 
waked from a heavenly dream, that knows not 
whether he yet sleeps or wakes; afraid to 
grasp within his hand the immense and utter 
bliss that her words seem to set within his 
reach, lest it should melt away like fairy gold. 
His emotion does not communicate itself to 
her ; rather, it makes her more composed. 

“Well,” she says, with a pretty, chilly, 
mocking smile, “ you have not yet answered 
me. How cruel to keep me in suspense! 
Does it require so much time to decide? The 
matter lies in a nutshell. Do you wish to 
niarry me, or do you not ?” 
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Did Dives 


“Do I wish to go to heaven ? 
in hell wish for that cup of cold water?” 
cries the young man, passionately, waking 
with a leap out of his trance, and flinging his 
happy arms around her. 

She shudders, and pulls herself away. 

“Bah!” she says, coldly, retreating sev- 
eral paces from him; “do not let us have any 
flowers of rhetoric; and it is too early yet 
to be affectionate. If Dives had got his cup 
of cold water he would have taken it quietly, 
like a gentleman, and not snatched it.” 

“You were not in earnest, then?” cries 
the young man, fiercely, with a revulsion of 
feeling as bitter as his former triumph had 
been heavenly sweet. “Iwas a fool to be 
taken in! It was only an unfeeling, unwom- 
anly joke. Will you be kind enough” (com- 
ing close to her, and breathing heavily) “ to 
tell me where the wit is—where the point )— 
for, upon my soul, I do not see it.” 

“There is no wit—there is no point,” she 
answers, with perfect gravity and unflinching 
seriousness. “ What wit or point need there 
be in naked truth? As I stand here” (clasp- 
ing her hands, and looking full into the fierce 
beauty of his face), ‘I am in earnest. I wish 
you to marry me. I ask you! It is unmaid- 
etly—immodest of me—I know that, and so 
do-you, but—I ask you!” 

“God above!” he says, in a whisper of 
intense excitement, “ is it possible, Lenore ? ” 
(catching her roughly by the hand). “Turn 
your face to the light; let me see your eyes— 
Ido not believe your words ; it seems so un- 
natural to hear any kind ones from your lips. 
God! when I think that it is less than a week 
ago that I saw you standing here together, 
and you giving him such soft, kind looks, to 
get one of which I would have sacrificed 
twenty years of my life, and thought it a 
cheap bargain—you, who never threw me any 
thing but mocks, and jeers, and ugly names 
—I cannot believe it. Say what you will to 
me—swear it, asseverate it—I cannot, I can- 
not!” 

She does not answer: for the moment, I 
think, she finds speech difficult; she stands 
rigidly still, her face turned toward the bitter 
winter landscape, with lips tightly compressed, 
as one resolved not to weep. 

“When I think,” continues the young 

hen, vehemently, “of how you smiled—of 
how happy you looked if he only touched in 
passing the border of your gown, less than a 
week ago—less than a week ago—can I be- 
lieve that such love has all gone? Gone? 
Where can it have gone to? Tell me that! 
Does love disappear like a morning mist ? ” 

“Hush!” she says, hoarsely, putting her 
fingers in her ears. ‘“‘ How many times must 
I tell you not to draghimin? If Ievercared 
for him” (she stops for a second, unable to 
manage her voice), “if I ever cared for him, 
that was between him and me; you had no 
concern in it; but now it is all over, dead ; 
and, when things are dead, what is there to do 
but to bury and forget them? Take me or 
leave me, as you choose, that is your busi- 
ness—I know which you would do if you were 
wise—but, for God’s sake, leave that old story 
alone! It is myold story, not yours, and I—I 
have a short memory” (smiling faintly); “I 

am fast forgetting it.” 





“But are you,” he cries, with a painful 
skepticism, hardly to be wondered at, “are 
you sure of that? Are you sure that, if you 
saw him coming in now, this minute, at that 
door, you would not run to him, as you ran 
out into the cold to meet him that first night 
he came, and leave me to cut the brilliant fig- 
ure I have always done, ever since the unlucky 
day at Guingamp, where I first saw you?” 

At his words she shivers again, and 
shrinks, as if touched by a hot iron. 

“What are you talking about?” she cries, 
passionately. “Why do you persist in in- 
dulging in these idiotic suppositions? He 
will not come back, I tell you. Do dead peo- 
ple ever push up their coffin-lids, and come 
walking back again? If they do, I never saw 
them. Well, they are more likely to come 
back than he is—much more likely. He is 
done with” (spreading out her hands); “so, 
for God’s sake, try and help me to forget that 
there ever was such a person, instead of al- 
ways throwing him in my teeth.” 

At the last words she catches her breath 
sobbingly, but resolutely forces back the tears 
that come crowding thickly under her hot lids. 
He stares at her stupidly still. 

“He only liked me when I was on my good 
behavior,” she continues, with a hard-won 
smile, ‘and you know how seldom ¢hat is. I 
had an idea that you would take me whether 
I behaved well or ill, or not at all; and so— 
and so—I sent for you.” 

She stretches out her hand to him, smiling 
friendlily ; and he, catching it between both 
his own broad ones, covers it with silent 
kisses, then, after a while, speaks slowly and 
diffidently, blushing like a school-girl : 

“ And you—you can tolerate the idea of 
being my wife? You—like me a little?” 

“Like you?” she says, carelessly, with a 
forced laugh. “Of course, I do. What a 
question! Have not I asked you to marry 
me? What better proof could I give? Why 
should I not like you? You are young, good- 
looking, and a parti. Of course, I like you.” 

He does not look very much satisfied with 
this expression of faith. 

“You do not believe me?” she says, in- 
terrogatively. “ Well, I have already given 
you one proof; I will give you another. I 
have asked you to marry me. I now ask you 
to marry me soon. I’m aware” (laughing) 
“that it is not usual for such a proposition 
to come from the lady; but, as I have begun 
by taking the initiative, I suppose I must go 
on,” 

The look of wild, incredulous astonish- 
ment intensifies on his face and in his bold, 
bright eyes. Are his ears faithful carriers of 
the words intrusted to them, or does his brain 
interpret them untruly ? 

“Lenore,” he says, impetuously, throwing 
himself on his knees beside her, as she sits 
leaning back in an arm-chair, “‘ forgive me for 
being such a fool, such an unmannerly brute, 
as to disbelieve what you say to me; but are 
you sure—I will not be angry if it is so—upon 
my soul, I will try not to be—but are you sure 
that it is not a joke ?—that you have not made 
me the subject of a bet, that this is not some 
trap that you are drawing me into? Confess 
—confess that it looks like it. Five days ago, 
you told me that the only boon you had to 








ask of me was that you might never see my 
face again—and, by Heaven, if ever any wom- 
‘an looked as if she meant what she said, you 
did then—and now—now—did I hear aright ? 
I am afraid to think so—you ask me to marry 
you soon?” 

She hangs her head a little, as if ashamed, 
but says nothing. 

“Ts it any wonder,” he continues, excited- 
ly, “that, when I have been crying for the 
moon for the last six months, and hating my 
life and myself, and even all my own people, 
because I could not get it, that, when it falls 
down on a sudden at my feet, I should wish 
to know what brought it there? Is it any 
wonder that I should wish to see the dessous 
des cartes?” 

“There is no dessous,” she says, naively, 
“What can I say? I am sick of asseverat- 
ing! As I believe in God, and am unutterably 
afraid of Him” (looking solemnly up, and 


shuddering), “I am speaking truth! What 
reason can I give? I have none. I am tired 
of being Lenore Herrick, that isall. It is a 


name that has brought me no luck; perhaps 
Lenore Scrope will bring me better.” 

“God grant that it may!” he says, ear- 
nestly, drawing her toward him, into his arms 
and to his broad breast. “Sweet, give me 
one kiss, and I shall believe you.” 

So she gives him one kiss. 
days ago! Only five days ago! 


Only five 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE KRAKEN. 





‘HERE is, and has been for centuries, a 
common belief among sailors that the 
largest animal in existence is a kind of squid, 
This monster, they say, is larger than any 
whale, and is sometimes seen disporting on 
the high seas, rolling over its enormous bulk 
on the surface of the water. The early “ yarns” 
of sailors were crystallized into a graphic and 
circumstantial account of its habits by Pon- 
toppidan, Bishop of Norway, one of the pio- 
neers of Scandinavian science, a contempo- 
rary of Linneus, and who published in 1752 
his celebrated “ Natural History of Norway.” 
His account of the kraken, as it was called, 
is substantially as follows : 

The fishermen of Norway often found un- 
expected shallows a few miles off the coast, 
the water shoaling from a depth of one hun- 
dred fathoms to twenty or thirty. This was 
due to the presence of this monster, then 
lying at rest at the bottom of the sea. If the 
fishermen found by their lines that the water 
was growing shallower, they at once knew 
that the creature was rising to the surface, 
and hastened off in their boats to seek a 
place of safety. As portions of the back of 
the frightful creature first rose above the 
waves, they looked like islands. At the low- 
est computation, the animal was a mile and a 
half in circumference. His arms rose above 
the surface like the masts of a ship, and 
stories are told of its being able to fling them 
over the largest man-of-war and pull it to the 
bottom. When this monster sank again, he 
caused a swell and whirlpool which endan- 
gered all the ships in the vicinity, while some 
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are said to have been actually carried down in 
this strange maelstrom. 

Denys Montfort took the cue, and, having, 
according to D’Orbigny, a celebrated French 
naturalist, represented a “kraken octopod” 
in the act of scuttling a three-master, told M. 
Defrane that, if this were “swallowed,” he 
would in his next edition represent the mon- 
ster embracing the Straits of Gibraltar, or 
capsizing a whole squadron of ships. 

The English naturalist Pennant, one of 
the most trustworthy authors of his time, in 
his “British Zoology,” published in 1777, 
admits the following story of the octopus, 
the eight-armed cuttle-fish, or polypus of 
Aristotle : 

“A friend of mine, long resident among 
the Indian Isles, and a diligent observer of 
Nature, informed me that the natives affirm 
that some have been seen two fathoms broad 
over their centre, and each arm nine fathoms 
long. When the Indians navigate their little 
boats, they go in dread of them; and, lest 
these animals should fling their arms over 
and sink them, they never sail without an axe 
to cut them off.” 

This was quoted by Dr. Turton in his edi- 
tion of “The System of Nature,” by Lin- 
neus. 

Is there any foundation for the story of 
the kraken ? or is it to be classed with the 
fabulous accounts of the sea-serpent? It 
should be borne in mind that the good Nor- 
wegian bishop was one of the most intelli- 
gent, able, and truthful naturalists of his 
time, and that, in reproducing the stories of 
affrighted and superstitious sailors and fisher- 
men, he undoubtedly believed in their sub- 
stantial truth. 

While no one has seen the sea-serpent, or, 
at least, has afforded tangible proof of his 
existence, there is a basis of fact underlying 
the myth of the kraken. In the year 1867, 
Captain N. E. Atwood, a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, presented the Essex In- 
stitute with a beak, four and a half inches 
long, which he estimated belonged to a squid 
which must have measured thirty feet in 
length. The specimen was taken from the 
stomach of a sperm-whale, captured in the 
North Atlantic, and is now in the museum of 
the Peabody Academy of Science, at Salem. 
In the museum of the Royal University at 
Copenhagen is a similar beak, which came 
from a gigantic squid captured, as we are told 
by a well-known naturalist, on the coast of 
Iceland. Moreover, during the present au- 
tumn a statement appeared in the Cape Ann 
Advertiser that the crew of a Gloucester fish- 
ing-vessel, while upon George’s Banks, found 
a squid, floating dead, which measured fifteen 
feet in length and four feet six inches in cir- 
cumference. On writing to the editor, and 
inquiring how far this statement could be re- 
lied on, he kindly wrote in reply as follows: 
“The account of the squid, as published in 
the Advertiser, is correct, and is vouched for 
by Mr. James G. Tarr, of the firm of Dodd, 
Tarr & Co., of East Gloucester. The squid 
was picked up afloat (dead) at the place men- 
tioned, and was so large that they had to take 
their tackle to get it aboard the vessel. They 
cut up one-half to bait their trawls, and caught 
with it one hundred quintals of fish. The 


skeleton might have been brought in as well 
as not; but, sailor-like, they did not think 
of it.” 

The writer is also informed, by a ship- 
master who sailed from Salem for a period of 
forty years that once, while off the Cape of 
Good Hope, he saw a mass of squid, eight to 
ten cubic feet in size, floating on the surface. 
It had apparently been attacked by whales 
and dolphins, and the arms and head de- 
voured. 

It is by such facts as these that we are in- 
clined to the belief that Pontoppidan’s kraken 
still lives, though reduced in size, and shorn 
of its accredited power of carrying down men- 
of-war and raising impromptu whirlpools. 

The ordinary squid is common on our 
coast, shoals of them being sometimes driven 
ashore by cod or blue-fish. They are from an 
inch to over a foot in length, the body being 
cylindrical, conical, supported by a cartilagi- 
nous bone, or “skeleton,” the “ cuttle-fish 
bone,” and provided with two broad fins. 
The mouth is armed with two horny, black 
jaws, strikingly resembling a parrot’s beak. 
From around the mouth arise ten long arms, 
from one-third to one-half as tong as the body, 
while in some kinds two of them greatly ex- 
ceed the rest in length. These arms are pro- 
vided with several rows of suckers, by which 
the horrid creature clings to its victims with 
a remorseless grasp. On each side of the 
head are two great, staring eyes, the wonder 
of anatomists, since their organization is as 
delicate and complicated as the eye of a fish. 
These powerful, muscular animals move by 
leaps, a school of them leaping about in the 
water as actively as brook-trout. When at- 
tacked, they throw out a black, inky fluid 
(from which the Chinese manufacture India- 
ink) from the so-called ink-bag, which renders 
the water cloudy. The wily creatures thus 
“throw dust in the eyes” of their pursuers, 
and escape under cover of the cloud .they 
have raised. But squids live a precarious 
life. They are the chief food of the dol- 
phin and sperm-whales, while the albatross, 
gulls, and larger petrels, find them a dainty 
morsel. The sailors call them “ sea-arrows,” 
or “ flying-squid,” from their habit of leaping 
out of the water often so high as to fall upon 
the decks of vessels, thus emulating the flying- 
fish. 

The hooked calmary, as one kind is called, 
is solitary, not going in schools, and swims 
in the high-seas, especially about the banks 
of sargasso, or gulf-weed.- It sometimes at- 
tains to a length of six feet. Another kind, 
with arms provided with large hooks in the 
centre of the suckers, is thought by Professor 
Owen, the great English comparative anato- 
mist, from an arm found by Banks and So- 
lander in Cook’s first voyage, and now pre- 
served in the museum of the College of Sur- 
geons at London, to have been six feet long 
when perfect. Another kind, the true “ sea- 
arrow,” is extensively used in the cod-fishery 
of Newfoundland for bait. Specimens of it 
grow nearly four feet in length, and it was 
perhaps a large individual of this species 
which the Gloucester fishermen found. More- 
over, the French naturalists Quoy and Gai- 
mard, as reported by Woodward, found a 








dead cuttle-fish in the Atlantic, under the 





equator, which must have weighed two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds when perfect. It 
was floating on the surface, and was partly 
devoured by birds. 

Our friend the captain also informs us 
that the squid is extensively used in the 
Mediterranean for food. In 1827, when in the 
bay of Gibraltar, while the plague was rav- 
aging the town, the inhabitants lived chiefly 
on squid, as many as five hundred persons 
being engaged at one time in catching them. 
They take them with the “ jig”—a bunch of 
four or five hooks tied together—which they 
jerk up from the bottom, hooking them hap- 
hazard. The people stew them, and, as the 
captain said, they are “better than lobster,” 
but, we should think, a trifle more indigest- 
ible. 

Hoping that these statements may be cor- 
roborated or added to, and thus the history 
of the giant squids cleared up, we have ven- 
tured to call the attention of seafaring men 
to the kraken and its humbler allies, in order 
that whoever finds one may be induced to 
preserve even a sucker or beak, if no more, 
for some museum, where a competent natu 
ralist may pass judgment upon it. 


A. S. Packarp, Jr. 





THE CAVE OF THE WINDS. 





N a superb day in the last week of Au. 

gust, whose balmy breath and cloudless 

sky still linger in the memory like a benedic- 

tion, we determined, with a mingled feeling of 

curiosity, and an indefinable dread of ‘“ some- 

thing new and strange,” to pay a visit to the 
Cave of the Winds. 

The “ proprietors,” who have in charge 
this department of Niagara sight-seeing, are 
always in attendance with every convenience 
for visitors. In the dressing-room appropri- 
ated to “ladies,” we find a bright-eyed mulat- 
to girl, who skilfully divests us of our usual 
garments, and clothes us in the uniform re- 
quired by his majesty the despotic sovereign 
of the cave. The style differs from that worn 
by Saratoga belles at a recent ball, and is 
worthy of a description. First, we are ar- 
rayed in a warm suit of gray flannel; over 
this is placed a suit of water-proof material, 
consisting of full trousers. and a loose sack 
with a hood. The hood is closely drawn 
around the face, leaving only the eyes, nose, 
and mouth visible ; and strong cords are care- 
fully tied around the waist, wrists, and an- 
kles. Shoes of soft cloth, like old-fashioned 
moccasins, securely fastened, complete the 
costume. One lady besides ourself is under- 
going the same process. She hesitates when 
she finds she must first be undressed, and is 
sure she will “catch her death.” But after 
a whispered consultation with a young man 
at the door, evidently her lover, and a great 
deal of persuasion, she is induced to make 
the attempt. The lovers, an experienced 
friend who volunteers to be our guide, and 
ourself, make up the party of four who de- 
scend the Biddle staircase. It is the height 
of the Niagara season, and crowds of spectators 
are looking at us as we pass, dressed in the 
very latest Cave-of-the-Wind fashion, while we 
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inwardly thank our good stars that “ nobody | spite of instructions to the contrary, and the 


knows us” in the strange disguise; for, to say 
the least, the costume is not becoming. The 
ladies wear bright-yellow trousers, and shiny 
black sacks, while the gentlemen are easily 


distinguished by reversed colors, yellow sacks | 


and black trousers. 


At the foot of the staircase is the guides’ | 


room. Notwithstanding the warm August 
day, a fire is burning in a stove, and we 
innocently ask what it is for. 

“Sometimes the ladies gets chilled, and 
we bring them in here to warm them,” is the 
not very encouraging reply. One of the 
kindest and most experienced of the guides 
is in attendance, and with quickly-beating 
pulse, and very much the sensation with 
which we have seated ourselves in a dentist’s 
chair, we pass along the well-worn pathway 
leading to the entrance of the water-cur- 
tained cavern. 

Our friend goes first, acting as our guide, 
while the regular guide comes after with the 
lovers in charge. A few descending steps of 
rock, and we step upon the perpendicular 
wooden staircase that leads to the verge of 
the fall. We just catch a glimpse of the 
narrow bridge with its frail-looking railing, 
that passes across the bottom of the cave, 
and—we are in a whizzing caldron of ice-cold 
mist. The winds are darting from every direc- 
tion, and howling like fiends seize us with re- 
sistless force, and seem as if they would tear 
us to atoms. We are flooded with the water- 
fall, blinded ‘with the mist, beaten by the rain- 
drops, which fall like hailstones, deafened by 
the horrible roar of the cataract, and we can 
not breathe for the fearful rush of air which 
comes from every point. 

Drowning persons say that the events of 
a lifetime pass before them in a second, and, 
in the intense mental action caused by the 
strange experience, our busy brain is bringing 
up with harrowing power every fearful image 
of destruction. We remember first of all 
those wild and desolate lines of Alton Locke: 

“The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o'er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land, 
And never home came she.” 

It seems as if all the fiends of the cave 
are shrieking out with mocking laughter the 
prophetic refrain : 

“* And never home came she ! ” 


Then, by some strange mental process 
comes to our mind Virgil’s description of the 
winds let loose by olus from their cave where, 
“a battalion being formed,” they rush forth, 
and hide the day from the eyes of the Trojans, 
while “‘ black night” sits upon the sea. In 
the midst of this dire confusion, we try to 
recall one line of the Latin description, which 
we have forgotten, as if life depended upon 
the effort. The train of thought, which can 
have occupied but a moment, but which seems 
to be marked by the passage of hours, is here 
interrupted by the guide, who clasps our 
hands firmly to the railing, and turns us 
Tound so that we may face the rocky wall. 
We had involuntarily let go our hold of the 
tailing, and we turned to the water-fall in the 
bewilderment of the strange experience, in 





best intentions of fulfilling them. 

Now our senses return; we begin to “ ac- 
cept the situation,” and find it not so bad, 
after all, when you get used to it. We grasp 
firmly the railing, turn our eyes from the wa- 
ter-fall, and pass bravely on. , 

Again the guide arrests our progress, and 
points upward, for in the thundering roar no 
words can be heard. We shall not attempt to 


“ 


| describe the scene we there witness, as stand- 


ing beneath the arching water, directly under 
the fall, and in the centre of the Cave of 
the Winds, we looked above us. Words are 
powerless to give expression to the awful sub- 
limity and majesty enthroned, or to the over- 
whelming sense of the insignificant atoms we 
feel ourselves to be, groping along the frail 
pathway, beneath the stupendous cataract. 
Mortal vision is not fitted for a frequent sight 
of the view from the bottom of cataracts, or 
from the top of high mountains. Deep emo- 
tion is heightened by contrast, and from the 
depths of the cavern we remember the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington, and its chaotic 
landscape of mountains, valleys, rivers wind- 
ing among them like threads of silver, and 
lakes shining like mirrors. 

The rest of our passage is quickly ac- 
complished, and, emerging from the cave, we 
climb between the rocks, passing over nar- 
row bridges, seemingly frail, but strong enough 
until we come in front of the fall under which 
we have just passed, and under which we are 
sure no common temptation will ever induce 
us to pass again. Our dearly-bought experi- 
ence is worth the price, but we have no desire 
to repeat it. 

The vast sheet of water is pouring from 
the precipice directly at our feet. All fear 
and strange bewilderment have gone with our 
return to the regions of outer air. The spray 
is dancing in the sunlight. The hailstones 
which rattled a few minutes since on our 
heads, by some talismanic influence, are de- 
scending from the edges of the fall, now as 
sparkling diamonds, now as brilliant sap- 
phires, now as shining emeralds, and now 
tinted with the iridescent glow of opals. The 
mirrored floor on which they fall is covered 
with brilliant rainbows, three concentric cir- 
cles of dazzling splendor. We are standing 
in the bright prismatic circles, literally 
“clothed in rainbows.” We jump from 
stone to stone, for our soft shoes give us a 
firm foothold on the slippery rock. A pitch- 
er stands on one of the rocks. It is filled 
with the condensed spray of the cataract. 
The guide says that it is a hundred times 
softer than rain-water, and will make the 
complexion soft and fair. We bathe our 
hands and faces in the rare cosmetic, and try 
its inward virtues. Here is a mimic water- 
fall coming from a rock ten feet high. The 
guide calls it “Shower-bath No. 2. English 
and American current united,” and urges us 
to try its virtues. Wesit down at the base, 
and closing our eyes are plunged backward into 
the falling water, and see more stars than glit- 
ter in the evening sky. Now we try a plunge- 
bath which the water has curiously hollowed 
out of the rock, and last of all by a steep lad- 
der we ascend a high rock and Icok at the 
heights above, where groups of people are 





watching us, who look like pigmies from their 
lofty elevation. Now we take a last lingering 
look of the beautiful scene. We have passed 
under the fall, bathed in the water fresh from 
its passage over the precipice, walked fear- 
lessly over the surging rapids, seen its three 
wonderful rainbows, and had a grand view of 
the most wonderful cataract the world af- 
fords. 

Wearily we pass up the Biddle staircase, 
doff our dripping bloomers, and don our civ- 
ilized clothes. In the evening, gathered on 
the cool piazza, or in the stately drawing- 
rooms of the hotel, we rehearse the won- 
derful experience of the day to a circle of lis- 
tening friends, and proudly exhibit the caba- 
listie paper which certifies that we have 
“passed through the Cave of the Winds at 
the foot of Goat Island, behind and in front 
of Central Fall.” 

Eva M. Converse. 
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E who has made the Sun his serf can 
show 
Man’s life-leased House, each window pane 
and bar, 
With all the lines that beautify or mar 

The human soul’s palatial prison now ; 

And at the wonder still doth reverence grow ; 
For, sometimes lured by happy guiding star, 
Which even shines to prison homes from 

far, 

The Royal Captive looks through casement 

low. 

But only thus we see—or we miss-see— 

The Soul’s fine traceries, which seem so 
mean, 

Through the dull glass, we turn with childish 

glee 
To dote upon the wall the panes between, 

And marvel how its shapely forms agree, 

And own the Prison has a lovely sheen. 


Il. 


The Artist labors in a nobler way ; 
He hath a mighty wand, that subtly breaks 
The hard, straight bar, which every case- 
ment streaks ; 
And as he quickly opens to the day 
The thick, dim panes, he bids the Prisoner 
stay 
Full-statured at the window; then there 
wakes 
A fresh creation, which an Art-life takes 
Diviner than the fairest thing Sun’s ray 
Can father! 
If casement panes and bars less fact-like 


And, forgiving, we forget 


glow 
Than those the Sun’s sharp-pointed ray hath 
set, 
More glad to have the Prisoner fairly show 
With all the jewels of his coronet 
Than perfect outline of his Prison know! 


Mrs. Newton Crostanp. 
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HE recent failure of three or four sav- 
ings-banks in this city has created a 
general distrust of these institutions which is 
exceedingly unfortunate. Inasmuch as savy- 
ings-banks are the only methods yet devised 
to permanently ameliorate the condition of 
the poor, it is of the greatest importance 
that they should exhibit in their management 
an unimpeachable integrity, and afford abso- 
lute security for all the funds intrusted to 
them. The sum accumulated in the savings- 
banks in the State of New York alone is 
now over two hundred and forty million 
dollars. This large sum not only represents 
the savings of nearly the entire body of work- 
ing-people, and hence to thousands of fami- 
lies is of paramount importance, but the wel- 
fare of the whole community is more or less 
involved in it. Its withdrawal from the banks 
would be the withdrawal of so much active 
capital from the channels of commerce and 
production, thus seriously crippling all the 
industrial resources of the people. It is the 
peculiarity of the savings-banks’ fund that it 
exists as capital simply by being accumu- 
lated ; its redistribution in small sums among 
its owners would practically lose it to the 
labor-sustaining forces of the country. To 
encourage economy, and provide a safe de- 
pository for the savings accumulated by pru- 
dence and self-denial, is of itself a great mis- 
sion; but to be the means, while doing this, 
of adding greatly to the industrial forces of 
the community, putting machinery in mo- 
tion, building factories, railroads, vessels, set- 
ting the means to work that supply labor 
while gathering into its fold the surpluses of 
that labor, these things render savings-banks 
among the most important institutions of the 
country. It is, therefore, supremely impor- 
tant that they should be sound and secure. 
Heretofore they have been so. Until within 
a few months only two failures had occurred 
within the State, and those involved a very 
small loss to the depositors. When we re- 
flect how numerous have been the sums which 
during a period of fifty years have passed in 
and out of savings-banks, we may safely as- 
sert that trusts so important have never in 
any history or at any time been administered 
with so little loss. It is a great misfortune 
that a public confidence grounded upon this 
long immunity should now be shaken by two 
or three failures. But these failures have 
occurred under circumstances that should 
awaken no distrust in regard to old and 
well-established banks. They were solely 
among new ventures, projected as specula- 
tions by irresponsible people, and in each 
instance the bankrupt bank united a general 
banking business with that of savings—a 
conjunction that all experienced persons con- 
sider eminently dangerous. It may be claimed 
that no legitimate savings-bank has failed. 
But measures should be taken to prevent a 





recurrence of similar disasters, and to insure 
for each bank an honest administration of its 
affairs; and the banks themselves should be 
protected. The assaults made in the pub- 
lic press against them are fraught with evil. 
They fill with distrust a large body of ex- 
citable, apprehensive, and somewhat ignorant 
people, and do incalculable injury. We have 
recently seen in this city a prolonged run 
upon a bank, which was prompted and stimu- 
lated by the inflammatory articles in a Sun- 
day newspaper, and, as a consequence, a great 
nervous distrust was manifest through the 
whole body of savings-banks depositors. No 
institution should thus be at the mercy of 
individual prejudices or personal hatreds. 
Whoever has a. charge against a special 
bank should be compelled to place his 
accusations before the bank superintend- 
ent, or carry them into some court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. It is intolerable that 
the whole vast interests involved in these 
banks, the most delicate and susceptible in 
the world, should be imperilled by irrespon- 
sible and often vicious newspaper charges, 
which, even if having foundation in fact, be- 
come most disastrously exaggerated in the 
public imagination. The laws of New York 
in regard to savings-banks are already very 
stringent, but they probably need revising in 
some particulars. Let the law give the de- 
positor every legal safeguard, and protect him 
effectually by saving him from the machina- 
tions of designing people and the idle clamor 
of sensational newspapers. 


At Goupil’s Gallery, in this city, 
there are now on exhibition two remarkable 





oil-paintings of large size. One is the “ Cru- 
cifixion,” by J. L. Gérome, and the other a 
subject painted from the thirty-first verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis: “‘ And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good. And the evening and the 
morning were the sixth day.” The picture 
by Gérome has attracted great attention in 
London and in Paris, and is essentially a 
landscape, which might have been studied 
from one of the hills near Jerusalem, so care- 
ful and almost pre-Raphaelite is the attention 
to the local character of that region. The 
real spot of the Crucifixion is almost surely 
not where Gérome places it, and, of course, 
the appearance of Jerusalem is purely imagi- 
nary; but the artist places us on the top of a 
very real Calvary, whose arid white-limestone 
rocks are scarcely enlivened by a blade of grass 
or even a thorn-bush. Across this desolate 
hill-top are flung three dark shadows. One 
of these shadows is from the cross on which 
our Saviour is hanging, and the other two 
from those of the malefactors who were cru- 
cified at his side. These three shadows are 
all that is tangible of the Crucifixion itself, 
and they tell a story which is taken up and 
repeated by every feature of the landscape. 
Beyond Golgotha low hills lead down to a 
valley, and beyond it rise the walls and city 





of Jerusalem. The darkness that covered 
the earth from the sixth to the ninth hour 
hangs over part of the sky, fringed by cloud, 
and through this fripge a dim, large crescent 
is just dipping to the horizon. The light on 
Calvary is that of the sun in an eclipse, or 
as seen through a very dense cloud; and 
this pallid light rests over Jerusalem. Two 
gaunt olive-trees, on the edge of Calvary, 
stand in the cold light, apparently watching 
the scene ; and all the rest of the picture is 
in shadow. Winding down the path that 
leads to the gate of the city is a procession 
of those who had watched till Christ gave up 
the ghost. Among them are the Roman cen- 
turion and his guards, the priests, scribes, 
and a multitude of the people; while two or 
three men in the wake of the procession look 
back, wagging their heads. This picture is 
evidently in consonance with the general spirit 
of our day, which aims to divest painting of 
its symbolical character, and to make it, as 
well as literature, attempt to render Nature 
without exaggeration. Renan, whatever we 
may think of his theology, has contrived to 
bring the events of the New Testament so 
near to us that we feel as if we might our- 
selves have been their witness ; and Mr. Long- 
fellow, in his “Divine Tragedy,” though he 
brings in the element of the supernatural, 
does not make the episodes he describes 
either monstrous or remote beyond what we 
can conceive them to be felt by living men. 
Gérome has succeeded in the same way. Many 
persons believe that animals are strangely 
wrought upon by the presence of a spirit; 
and, in accordance with this idea, inanimate 
Nature in this picture seems moved by a 
similar supernatural feeling. The cloud 
of darkness is not impossibly black; the 
rocks are studied with extraordinary fidelity ; 
the light, neither lurid nor ghastly, is simply 
impressive—what one sometimes sees; and 
the expression of the figures in the proces- 
sion has a human reality. Many of those 
who had the responsibility of the sacrifice 
of Christ are evidently hurrying to get away, 
with the feeling a child has in hastening from 
danger. The poor, sad friends of Jesus are 
there, as well as the idle rabble. The shad- 
ows of the crosses are perfectly natural also, 
and might be those of trees or pillars, except 
for their expression of bat-like flitting. Al- 
together, the picture is very original and very 
impressive.—The other painting, by Gustave 
Brion, is meant for a suggestion—nothing 
more—of the Creator viewing his works. 
And here, as in Gérome’s picture, there is 
little attempt to render the impossible. A 
sea of clouds, white and shining, such as we 
sometimes see from a mountain-top, covers 
the face of Nature, and through rents in them 
appear the sea, the dry land, the hills, and the 
fields. A large near cloud is in the foreground, 
with billowy outlines ; and, forming the high- 
est crest of this cloud, and hardly more sub- 
stantial than a vapor, half hidden by sunshine 
and half by a white shadow, with the colors of 
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the under side of a snow-drift or a lily, the 
imagination bodies forth—for the eye scarce- 
ly can do it—the proportions and form of a 
mighty figure. An immense veil of white 
beard and drapery covers his half-defined 
proportions, while a sharp sweep of a white 
mantle is blown by the wind created by 
his rapid motion, as the figure moves back- 
ward in a path of light toward the sun. The 
face is scarcely more than an outline, and 
forms a mass of deeper shadow behind the 
drapery that sweeps around his head. One 
foot alone is drawn sharp and clear, and the 
hands are only dimly defined. The painting 
is fine, and the careful development of what 
the artist wished to have only half delineated 
seems to us remarkably successful. The clouds 
are beautiful, and the tints of white on them 
and on the figure are almost numberless. Any 
attempt, however, to represent the Creator by 
a visible form must necessarily be inadequate 
to the shallowest ideal, even though we bear 
in mind the full force of the text which in- 
forms us that God made man in his own 
image. 


—— It appears that the Parisians—at 
least that portion of them possessing politi- 
cal tastes—are still “clubable” beings, de- 
spite the misfortunes through which the 
clubs, Jacobin and other, have dragged them 
these eighty years. A correspondent affords 
a lively description of one of the “ radical 
clubs,” which meets weekly, and on occasion 
nightly, in a by-street of the Latin Quarter. 
No doubt M. Thiers looks askance upon these 
associations as possible fomenters of future 
Communist insurrections; but itis a question 
whether, after all, they are not safety-valves, 
A Frenchman who may freely pump himself 
dry, is as safe as any other exhausted human 
gas-bag; and if he is permitted to go to his 
club, and there expend his discontent, wheth- 
er atrabilious or Utopian, in frothy words 
and vigorous muscular action, directed solely 
against the circumambient air, there is, per- 
haps, a less danger that he will seek to re- 
lieve himself by midnight conspiracy or pro- 
jects of assassination. This club, described 
by the correspondent referred to, is a capital 
theatre wherein is exhibited the salient char- 
acteristics of the various Parisian classes. 
The president is a long-faced, awfully solemn 
and dignified old gentleman, with a very 
straight back and a very stiff white necktie, 
and presides with a tact which M. Grévy or 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
might envy. The audience comprises a large 


number of women, and these not only petro-, 


leuses in embryo, with gaunt faces and “ fierce, 
hungry eyes,” but also French, strong-mind- 
ed ladies, in spectacles, chignons, and panni- 
ers. Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
proceedings is the amazing fluency of the 
blouse-habited orators. Workmen from the 


shops and factories, their day’s labor over, meet | 


at the club, and measure, by moral plumbs and 
levels, the statesmen of the day, giving the 





gracefullest of whitewashings to such popu- 
lar heroes as Victor Hugo and Ledru-Rollin, 
and being by no means unapt in the lighter 
arts of forensic frescoing and cornicing. 
With these are associated students from the 
university, and impecunious scholars from the 
garrets of all Paris; long-winded lawyers, 
who are not seldom “ scraped down” to give 
place to some “ man of the people,” who car- 
ries the audience away with him by his flights 
of rhetoric, to which he gives emphasis with 
unwashed hands; apostate nobles, who glory 
in their sans-culottism, but are found for the 
most part to be out-at-elbow, and hope to re- 
trieve their fortunes by flattering the masses 
—a dangerous experiment, Philippe Egalité 
would probably tell them ; and shopkeepers 
who hope for no custom from the presence 
of a royal court. People who think they 
have something in them to say to others, 
and whose brains are swollen for want of 
outlet, will never down at the bidding of a 
police force. If the law says them nay, they 
will steal a march on the law in the night; 
for they cannot waste their self-estimated 
sweetness of words on the desert air, or per- 
mit their gems of rhetoric to lie in the deep, 
unfathomed ocean of enforced silence. Free- 
dom of speech is very effective in disarming 
the ill-affected, by letting them have full 
sway; this M. Thiers himself might learn, by 
reading a very entertaining work, entitled 
“ History of the French Revolution,” and its 
sequel, ‘“‘ The Consulate and Empire.” 


—— In our Dramatic Notes, in No. 149, 
in speaking of the début of Mr. James Steele 
Mackaye in the play of “ Monaldi,” we ex- 
pressed the opinion that the attempt to give 
a practical exemplification of the system of 
his French master, M. Delsarte, was hardly a 
That opinion was based on the first 
It is but justice 


success. 
performance of the play. 
to this young and earnest artist to say that 
his subsequent performances have changed 
our opinion, as they have manifestly changed 
that of the public. His success is no longer 
doubtful. On the contrary, it seems assured. 
We believe that our best dramatic critics now 
concede that his rendition of Monaldi is one 
in which a fine artistic nature, possessed of 
a subtle and true method of dramatic art, 
lacks only experience of the stage to become 
completely the master of that method. An 
old saying declares that, before learning to 
swim, it is necessary to go into the water, 
Mr. Mackaye is master of an excellent meth- 
od, yet the most perfect method and the 
highest natural abilities, while they shorten the 
road to perfection, still do not bring perfec- 
tion within arm’s-length. In addition to these, 


| there must be that experience and knowl- 


edge of the stage which are found only upon 
the stage itself. With larger experience will 
come the clear title and proof of that merit 
which some critics have been disposed to 
deny to this talented actor. During the first 
three weeks of his appearance in “ Monaldi ” 





we have noticed a constant improvement in 
the subtler interpretations of the play. With 
a better drama than this—for, while “‘ Monal- 
di” is not so execrable a play as some have 
contended, yet it is by no means an excellent 
one—we believe that the critics will admit, 
what the public are more willing to admit, 
that Mr. Mackaye has both genius and an ex- 
cellent method, and that the least fortunate 
thing in connection with his enterprise has 
been his too exclusive devotion to his “ sys- 
tem,” and his too persistent exclusion of him- 
self. For Miss Griswold, the Rosalia of the 
drama, we can at least prophesy a more than 
average share of success if her future progress 
is at all correctly indicated by the very prom- 
ising début which she has made. 





Piterary Hotes. 


An Important Publishing Enterprise. 


A NEW publishing undertaking, with sev- 
eral features of interest both to authors 
and the public, is announced by D. Appleton 
& Co. Professor E. L. Youmans, who has 
been in Europe for several months past, has 
made arrangements for bringing out a series of 
Monographs, or compressed hand-books, on a 
wide range of topics, to be prepared by the 
most eminent scientific men of different coun- 
tries, and to be known as the “ International 
Scientific Series.”’ 

The topics treated in this series will be 
those of equal interest to all reading communi- 
ties, its general aim being to give authentic 
yet popular expression to the latest and grow- 
ing thought on the leading subjects of progres- 
sive inquiry. The various branches of physi- 
eal, biological, psychological, and social science, 
which have undergone marked revision within 
a recent period, will be so presented as to help 
to a better understanding of the phenomena 
of human nature and the economy of human 
life. 

It has been a main purpose in arranging 
this series to give it an authentic character. 
Each book will be from arecognized master of 
his theme. To secure this object, a committee 
of three of the most eminent scientific men of 
London will decide upon the English contribu- 
tions to the series, and corresponding commit- 
tees have been formed in Paris and Berlin to 
determine upon the French and German con- 
tributions. The following gentlemen have en- 
gaged to prepare volumes for the International 
Series: Dr. Wm. B: Carpenter, Professor Tyn- 
dall, Professor Claude Bernard, Herbert Spen- 
cer, Professor Rudolph Virchow, Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, Mr. J. N. Lockyer, Professor Hux- 
ley, Dr. Edward Smith, Dr. J. Rosenthal, Pro- 
fessor A. de Quatrefages, Dr. H. C. Bastian, Dr. 
Balfour Stewart, Professor Wurtz, Walter Bage- 
hot, Esq., Professor Widdeman, Dr. Michael 
Foster, Professor A. C. Ramsey, H. Sainte- 
Claire Deville, Sir John Lubbock, Dr. Lauder 
Lindsay, Professor W. K. Clifford, Professor 
Berthelot, Rev. M. J. Berkeley, Professor W. T. 
Thistleton Dyer, Professor Bain, and Profess- 
or W. Stanley Jevons. These gentlemen have 
taken their topics, and several of them are 
engaged on their works. The publication 
of the series will be commenced early in the 
ensuing spring. Other eminent authors, as 
Wallace, Helmholtz, Parks, Milne-Edwards, 
Haeckel, Pasteur, and Bates, have given strong 
encouragement that they will also take part in 
the entervrise. 
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The International Scientific Series will be 
published by D. Appleton & Co., of New York ; 
H. 8S. King & Co., of London; Balliére, of 
Paris; and Brockhaus, of Leipsic; and the 
authors will receive a ‘‘ royalty,” or percen- 
tage, in accordance with the American plan, 
from the publisher of each country. The 
project thus combines two important objects : 
First, it secures from the ablest thinkers of 
the age an elaborate series of valuable books, 
to be circulated in a cheap form for the promo- 
tion of sound public education; and, second, 
by combining the proceeds of four markets of 
the leading countries of the world, it secures 
for these authors an unprecedented scale of 
remuneration. 


Of Arthur Helps’s “ Thoughts upon Gov- 
ernment,” just published in England, the Pall 
Mall Gazette says: “A studiedly unpreten- 
tious and moderated style, and a certain des- 
ultoriness of form, may perhaps lead people 
to do something less than justice to the real 
depth of shrewd observation and mellow re- 
flection that is to be found in Mr. Helps’s 
new volume. The subject, for one thing, is 
one which, above all others, the experience of 
a lifetime has qualified him to write about sen- 
sibly and welJ. Very few men in England 
have had a better chance of knowing what 
government in this country means, how it is 
really carried on, where its machinery creaks 
and misses effect, what manner of men and 
what sort of human nature we may count upon 
to control and work it. This gives a tone to 
Mr. Helps’s book which constitutes it an essay 
in real matter, so to speak, as distinguished 
from the indefinite and unpractical speculation 
which makes up the bulk of most published 
thoughts upon government. Of course, really 
good and penetrating speculation upon the 
conditions of the systems by which nations 
hold themselves together and secure the gen- 
eral ends of the social union is valuable in the 
highest degree ; but the criticisms of a clever 
and accomplished man, with plenty of expe- 
rience, are highly valuable also, even when 
they only treat of government in the narrow- 
est sense of administration. Mr. Helps only 
touches the skirts of political theory—first, to 
remark on the qualities which make a people 
capable of complying with the essential condi- 
tions of good government, and on the extent 
to which Englishmen here and in the United 
States possess these qualities; and, second, to 
give reasons for thinking that, as civilization 
advances, government becomes not less, but 
more, necessary than in earlier stages. In the 
latter chapter his line of argument ig both in- 
genious and sound; in the former, all that he 
says seems true, and, if we are asked to point 
out a set of people more fft for good govern- 
ment than the English and Americans, we are 
very glad to be able to say that we cannot. At 
the same time, it might have been as well to 
add that our people has the defects of its 
qualities: if it is averse to pushing a principle 
to extremes, it is also apt to favor compromises 
which do less good than any principle con- 
sistently adhered to would have done; if it is 
very tolerant of shortcomings, it is also culpa- 
bly sluggish about dangerous incompetence, 
and even—in New York, at any rate, and per- 
haps in less renowned municipalities nearer 
home—of scandalous corruption and jobbery.” 


The first volume of M. Guizot’s new His- 
tory of France has just appeared in Paris. It 
brings the reader down to the reign of Philip 
the Fair—that is to say, it comprises the whole 
of the mediwval period. Historians have until 
lately been accustomed to consider the acces- 
sion of Louis XII. to the throne as marking 





the beginning of modern times in the annals 
of France; but this date is evidently a mis- 
take, for every student knows that to Philip 
the Fair belongs the honor of having given to 
the French monarchy the form which it ulti- 
mately retained, and which constitutes, or rath- 
er constituted, its originality among the other 
political constitutions sprung from the alliance 
between the Roman element and the German 
one. M. Guizot’s views are exactly the same 
as those which stamp his celebrated lectures, 
and, although the merely narrative style pre- 
dominates in his recent work, yet philosophi- 
cal generalizations are far from being neg- 
lected. 


Dr. Macaulay, editor of Leisure Hour, who 
visited this country about a year ago, has pub- 
lished in London a volume under the title of 
“Across the Ferry,” describing his impres- 
sions of America. The Saturday Review does 
not like it, but the Examiner thinks that, while 
“there is not much fresh to be said on this 
theme, nevertheless Dr. Macaulay has contrived 
to make a very readable narrative of his expe- 
riences, which, after being published in the 
magazine, is now issued in a separate volume 
as ‘Across the Ferry.’ In one way, indeed, 
our statement that there is little fresh to be 
said by new writers is incorrect. The towns 
of the United States, especially those in the 
West, grow so rapidly that each month shows 
a change in their appearance, and, if the con- 
ditions of life and the habits of the people are 
not greatly altered, there is constant variation 
in the statistics and rapid growth in productive 
energy. On such points as these, Dr. Macau- 
lay gives the newest information to be ob- 
tained, and he pays somewhat more attention 
than usual to religious and educational mat- 
ters.” 


“Christian Theology and Modern Skepti- 
cism,”’ by the Duke of Somerset, is a very re- 
markable work, which has made a profound 
sensation in England, where the high rank of 
its author has, no doubt, aided in giving it cur- 
rency. It is a calm and clear statement of the 
skeptical views which so largely prevail among 
the scientific and thoughtful men of the day in 
reference to much of the standard theology, 
and attempts to show that the theological doc- 
trines of the Christian Church must be modi- 
fied to meet successfully the questions of the 
age. The author, if we are not mistaken, is a 
man of advanced years, who has been a cabi- 
net-minister, and has held other high offices. 
He writes like a gentleman anxious to say with 
courtesy what he believes to be true, and, at 
the same time, to avoid giving needless offence 
toany one. The work is published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


“Short Poems for Short People,” by Edgar 
Faweett, has, among several merits, one de- 
cided one. The boys and girls of whom it 
treats are genuine little people, naughty a little 
and good a little, but true-hearted, bright, mer- 
ry creatures, such as enliven and make happy 
so many households. A book of poems for 
young people, that are rarely sentimental—nor, 
on the contrary, very mirthful— but which 
treat of the familiar incidents of childhood in 
a light, happy manner, is somewhat fresh in 
juvenile literature, and, we should say, is like- 
ly to become popular. F. B. Felt & Co. are 
the publishers. 


J. W. Bouton, of New York, announces for 
publication this month “ Gesta Romanorum; 
or, Entertaining Moral Stories: invented by 
the Monks as a Fireside Recreation, and com- 
monly applied to their Discourses from the 


Pulpit, whence the most celebrated of our 
Poets, and others from the Earliest Times, 
have extracted their Plots. Translated from 
the Latin, with Preliminary Observations and 
Copious Notes, by the Rev. Charles Swan.” 
New edition, with an introduction, by Thom- 
as Wright, Esq. <A limited number will be 
printed. 





Miscellany. 


About Gas. 


A’ the beginning of this century the light- 

ing of the streets of London was so de- 
fective that, in the richest neighborhoods, every 
house had a lantern with its iron frame attached 
to the front railings, and, when the wealthy 
went out in the evening, they were always ac- 
companied by a servant carrying a lantern, 
while the entrances of the theatres and other 
places of public resort were besieged with 
torchmen, who saluted every one that looked 
as though he might employ them, with, ‘‘ Link, 
yer honor?” 

In those days London and other large cities 
were infested by footpads, who plied their pro- 
fession in the most daring manner. Robberies 
were of nightly occurrence, and even the lad- 
ders of the lamplighters, when they went to 
trim their lamps at midnight, were often “ bor- 
bowed” by the burglars. 

This sombre state of things continued to 
exist for several years after the beginning of 
this century, until gas was introduced into 
London. 

Dr. Hales was the first to obtain gas from 
stone-coal in 1726, but he looked upon it as only 
a philosophical toy, and made no attempt to 
put it to practical use. This honor was reserved 
for a Scotchman named Murdoch, who, in 1792, 
made a series of experiments on the quantity 
and qualities of gases produced by the distilla- 
tion of different mineral and vegetable sub- 
stances. His experiments were so successful 
that, before the end of the year, he succeeded 
in lighting his house and offices with the new 
product. 

Mr. Murdoch, and others who entered into 
competition with him, then began to construct 
gas-works for supplying large establishments, 
such as cotton-mills, ete.; but the plans of 
Mr. Winsor, who entered the field at this time, 
were much more comprehensive. He proposed 
to organize a company for furnishing gas to 
light the streets, shops, and dwellings, and to 
warm apartments. . 

The proposed innovation met with almost 
insurmountable opposition; but, after perse- 
vering for some years, Winsor succeeded, in 
1818, in forming a company in London. Much 
prejudice had, however, yet to be overcome. 
Napoleon ridiculed it, saying that it was ‘‘ Une 
grande folie.” Even such men as Sir Walter 
Scott and Sir Humphry Davy could not for 
years become reconciled to it. Sir Walter ex- 
pressed the opinion that London would be in 
flames from one end to the other if the absurd 
idea were carried out. The parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, was the first to enter into 
’ a contract with the new company. In 1S14 the 
oil-lamps were removed from the streets of 
that suburb, and gas-lights put in their places. 

Paris was first lighted with gas in 1820. 

The first attempt to use gas in this country 
was made in Baltimore, in 1816; but the com- 
pany did not get into successful operation till 
1821. Boston introduced gas in 1822, New 
York in 1827, and Philadelphia in 1835. It is 
now used in all or nearly all of the larger cities 
| and towns of the Western world. 
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Attempts have been made from time to time 
to manufacture gas on a small scale for supply- 
ing isolated buildings, residences, etc. The 
distillation of coal for this purpose is impracti- 
cable on account of the expensive works re- 
quired, and the various processes through 
which it must pass before it is fit for consump- 
tion. Oil and resin have been principally used 
instead of coal in these small apparatuses ; but, 
owing to the trouble and annoyance of manufac- 
ture, as well as to the disagreeable odor arising 
from the process, they have never come into 
general use. 

On the discovery of petroleum, it was natu- 
rally sought to utilize all its products. One of 
these—the light hydrocarbon thrown off in 
the process of distillation—was of little or no 
value in the market, no use being found for it 
in the arts. The vapor of benzole had previ- 
ously been employed to enrich coal-gas, and a 
cheap substitute was now offered, which led to 
the invention of machines for carburetting at- 
mospheric air to be used as a substitute for il- 
luminating gas. The variety of these machines 
presented to the public is almost innumerable. 
The operation of them all depends upon the 
fact that air forced through or over a volatile 
liquid, hydrocarbon, becomes so impregnated 
with combustible vapor that it will burn pre- 
cisely like ordinary coal-gas. They differ 
mainly in the mechanism for producing this 
result—the mode of forcing the air through the 
liquid, the plan for regulating the supply of 
gas to the jets, ete. Serious difficulties were 
encountered, and, although they generally 
worked well at first, they soon failed to supply 
a satisfactory light. The cause of this was ob- 
vious: it, in nearly every case, was due to the 
fact that, as the liquid, hydrocarbon, employed 
is never a homogeneous fluid, but a mixture of 
various fluids, which volatilize at different tem- 
peratures, the volatile portion passes off very 
rapidly at first, and escapes entirely, the less 
volatile portion being left behind, and passing 
off very slowly toward the end of the process. 
The result is that, while the light is at first 
dull and smoky from the presence of too much 
carbon, it becomes after a time pale and blue 
from an insufficiency of the same important 
element. 

The remedy for this defect did not occur to 
any one until the proprietor of ‘‘ The Ganster 
Machine-Works”’ of New York turned his at- 
tention to the subject, and constructed an ap- 
paratus that controlled the supply of liquid 
hydrocarbon. This he accomplished by con- 
necting with the shaft that drives the air through 
the gas-machine a device whereby a definite 
quantity of liquor is discharged into the vapor- 
izing chamber for every cubic foot of air that 
passes through the pipes. The relative move- 
ment of these two parts can be adjusted with 
the greatest nicety, and no liquid escapes into 
the chamber except when the machine is in ac- 
tion. The vaporizing chamber is so contrived 
that but a small quantity of liquid is required 
to impregnate with vapor all the air that may 
be present. In this manner the available por- 
tion of the liquid is completely used as fast as 
it escapes from the main reservoir, and the two 
all-important objects are attained—the light is 
kept uniform, and the liquid is not ozonized 
and wasted by being kept for a long time in 
contact with the air. 

The ‘‘ Ganster Complete Gas-Works”’ seem 
to answer all the requirements of an apparatus 
for furnishing gas to isolated buildings—manu- 
factories, churches, residences, ete. They are 


not only safe and durable, but are so simple in 
construction as to almost preclude the possibil- 
ity of getting out of order. Indeed, they mark 
an era in the art of artificial illumination. 





Bryant on Darwin. 


The poet Bryant lately made a speech at a 
meeting of the alumni of Williams College, in 
which he thus treated of Darwinism: 

“Tt is a good while since the remark was 
made by an English wit, that he did not like 
to look at monkeys, they seemed to him so 
much like poor relations. What was regarded 
at that time as a clever jest, has since been 
taken by an eminent naturalist as the basis of 
an extensive system, which professes to ac- 
count for the origin of the human species. 
According to Mr. Darwin, man is an improved 
monkey. In his system the lowest form of 
animal life is a minute animated cell. A num- 
of these cells come casually together, and form 
a dab of jelly fixed on a crag in the ocean. 
They somehow become arranged in a sort of 
symmetry; they gradually acquire organs; 
they rise to the dignity of oysters and mus- 
cles; they multiply; by a principle of selec- 
tion on the part of the parents, they rise 
higher and higher in the scale of being; they 
become quadrupeds; they crawl upon the 
land ; they waddle on the shore in the shape 
of seals; they build houses as beavers; they 
climb .trees as squirrels; their talons and 
paws become hands furnished with fingers, 
and we have the monkey; the monkey ac- 
quires the faculty of speech, and matures into 
aman. Itis the old theory of Monboddo pro- 
pounded a hundred years ago, but spread over 
a larger surface, and set forth with new illustra- 
tions. 

“But allowing all that its author says of 
the consanguinity of man and the inferior 
animals; admitting that we are of the same 
flesh and blood as the baboon and the rat, 
where does he find his proofs that we are im- 
proving instead of degenerating? He claims 
that man 1s an improved monkey ; how does 
he know that the monkey is not a degenerate 
man, a decayed branch of the human family, 
fallen away from the high rank he once held, 
and haunted by a dim sentiment of his lost dig- 
nity, as we may infer from his melancholy as- 
pect? Improvement, Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, implies effort, it is up-hill work; 
degeneracy is easy, it asks only neglect, indo- 
lence, inaction. How often do the descendants 
of illustrious men become the most stupid of 
the human race! How many are there, each 
of whom we may call 

* The tenth transmitter of a foolish face’ 

—a line of Savage, the best he ever wrote, 
worth ail his other verses put together— 


* The tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 


and that face growimg more and more foolish 
from generation to generation! I might in- 
stance the Bourbon family, lately reigning in 
Spain and Naples. I might instance the royal 
family of Austria. There is a whole nation, 
millions upon millions—our Chinese neighbors 
—of whom the better opinion is, that they 
have been going backward in civilization from 
century to century. Perhaps they wear the 
pigtail as an emblem of what they are all 
coming to some thousands of years hence. 
How, then, can Mr. Darwin insist that if we 
admit the near kindred of man to the inferior 
animals we must believe that our progress has 
been upward, and that the nobler animals are 
the progeny of the inferior? Is not the con- 
trary more probable? Is it not more likely 
that the more easy downward road has been 
taken, that the lower animals are derived from 
some degenerate branch of the human race, 
and that if we do not labor to keep the rank 
we hold, our race may be frittered away into 
the meaner tribes of animals, and finally into 
animaleula? Then may our Tweeds become 








the progenitors of those skulking thieves of 
the Western wild, the prairie wolves, or may 
swim stagnant pools in the shape of horse- 
leeches; our astute lawyers may be repre- 
sented by foxes, our great arcltitects by colo- 
nies of beavers, our poets by clouds of mosqui- 
toes, famished and musical; our doctors of 
divinity—I say it with all respect for the cloth 
—by swarms of the mantis, or praying insect, 
always in the attitude of devotion. If we 
hold to Darwin’s theory—as I do not—how 
are we to know that the vast multitudes of 
men and women on the earth are not the ruins, 
so to speak, of some nobler species, with more 
elevated and perfect faculties, mental, physical, 
and moral, but now extinct?”’ 


A Ceylonese Story. 

Long ago, a king—or, as some say, a very 
wealthy man, but it does not matter which, 
though a king sounds better—had an only 
child, a daughter, the heiress of all his wealth, 
who could not, or would not speak. He tried 
all means to cure her, but in vain. At last he 
sent forth a proclamation that whoever, being 
of fitting degree, could restore speech to his 
daughter, should marry her and eventually be 
lord of all her father’s wealth. Many tried, 
but all failed. At last a prince who had a 
magical gift, that of causing things inanimate 
to talk with him, came forward, and was ad- 
mitted to the hall where the princess was. He 
spoke to her, and tried to induce her to speak, 
but answer he got none ! 

Now, a lamp was hanging in the hall, and 
to it the prince good-humoredly addressed 
himself. ‘ Lamp,” said he, “I will tell you 
a story.” 

“Say on,”’ replied the lamp. 

“ Well,’ went on the prince, “‘ four travel- 
lers—a carpenter, a painter, a cloth-merchant, 
and a jeweller—set outon ajourney. By-and- 
by they came to a rest-house, halted there, and 
prepared their food. The keeper of the rest- 
house had laid on the floor a log of wood, very 
suitable for carving. The carpenter, seeing 
this, pulled out his carving-gear, and carved 
the log into the shape of a woman, life-size, and 
exquisitely beautiful. The painter next took 
his brushes and colors, and painted the figure 
till it shone as brilliantly fair as a goddess. 
Then the cloth-merchant opened his packages, 
chose the finest silks and embroidered robes, 
and dressed the figure in his choicest bravery. 
The jeweller took gems, ear-rings, necklaces, 
and bangles, and all such things, and bedecked 
the figure with them. Last cf all, the figure 
was endowed with life. Ido not take on me 
to explain how that came about, but it was the 
fact !°? 

“No more do I,” said the lamp; “ but, 
pray, goon. I hate digressions!”’ 

‘‘ When,” continued the prince, ‘‘ that ex- 
quisitely-beautiful being burst into life, all the 
four fell violently in love with her, and each 
wished to make her his wife. 

““¢Why, I shaped that matchless figure,’ 
said the carpenter. 

**¢ And I bestowed on her that blooming 
complexion,’ retorted the painter. 

**¢ And I robed her,’ exclaimed the mer- 
chant. 

‘**But what are your choicest robes to the 
costly gems which were my gift? A woman 
is of little account without jewels!’ cried the 
jeweller. 

‘‘ Thus they went on clamoring and disput- 
ing. Now, O lamp! who was to be declared 
the rightful owner ?”’ 

First the lamp said one and then another, 
giving reasons—and whatever the lamp said, 
the prince contradicted. The dispute waxed 
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hot and furious, but svemed never to come 
nearer to an end. 

The princess heard all the dispute, and held 
her peace along time. At last she could bear 
to keep silent no longer. So she cried: ‘* You 
are both silly! The true owner was none of 
the four, but the keeper of the rest-house, for to 
him the wood she was made of belonged !”’ 

“ Ah! yes,” said the prince, “ you are in 
the right, my princess! And now, that you 
have spoken, let me claim my reward and take 
you for my wife!” So they went before the 
king, who was enchanted with the cure; and 
they were married straightway and lived happy 
ever afterward—at least, it is said, the princess 
never gave her husband any cause, after mar- 
riage, to reproach her for too persistently hold- 
ing her peace ! 

Expenses of Royalty. 
[From a Speech of Sir Charles Ditke.] 

*« The salaries of the royal household, which 
amount to $655,000 a year, include a vast num- 
ber of totally useless officials—chamberlains, 
comptrollers, masters of ceremonies, marshals 
of household, grooms of the robes, lords-in- 
waiting, grooms-in-waiting, gentlemen ushers, 
and a few persons who appear to perform ser- 
vices, but who ought to be paid for those ser- 
vices as they perform them, and not be made 
permanent officials with great titles of honor— 
such, for instance, as the historical painter to 
the queen, portrait-painter to the queen, and 
the lithographer in ordinary. Under the lord 
steward’s department, and the department of 
the master of the horse, we have such officers 
as the coroner of the household, and the chief 
equerry, and clerk marshal, and various others, 
whose duties are not of a very burdensome de- 
scription. Nothing is more singular than the 
constitution of the medical department. You 
would hardly credit the number of medical gen- 
tlemen who are required for the service of the 
household, but I am aware that some of them 
are unpaid. There are three physicians in or- 
dinary, three physicians extraordinary, one 
sergeant-surgeon extraordinary, two sergeant- 
surgeons, three surgeons extraordinary, one 
physician of the household, one surgeon of the 
household, one surgeon-apothecary, two chem- 
ists of the establishment in ordinary, one sur- 
geon-oculist, one surgeon-dentist, one dentist 
in ordinary, and one other physician—or twen- 
ty-one in all; while the Prince of Wales has 
for his special benefit three honorary physi- 
cians, two physicians in ordinary, two surgeons 
in ordinary, one surgeon extraordinary, one 
chemist in ordinary, or eleven more, making 
thirty-two doctors in one family. I should be 
almost afraid of tiring anybody who listened to 
me while I went over the list of strange offices 
of which the household is made up—lord high 
almoner, sub-almoner, hereditary grand -al- 
moner, master of the buck-hounds, clerk of the 
check, clerk of the closet, exons in waiting, 
and last, but not least, the hereditary grand- 
falconer, the Duke of St. Albans, who might, 
perhaps, with advantage, if he is to retain his 
salary of $7,500 a year, be created hereditary 
grand pigeon-shooter in ordinary. If we turn 
to the lord steward’s department, we come at 
once upon a mysterious board of green cloth, 
as it is called, at the head of which are the lord 
steward, the treasurer, the comptroller of the 
household, and the master of the household, 
with a perfect army of secretaries and clerks, 
and with special secretaries, with special offices, 
and with special salaries, in each of those sec- 
tions of the department. In the kitchen de- 


partment we have a chief cook and four master 
cooks, receiving salaries of between $10,000 
and $15,000 a year among the five, and a host 
of confederates, some of whom have duties that 





I cannot even guess at—such, for instance, as 
the two ‘ green-office’ men. There are whole 
departments, the duties of which cannot be 
very considerable, one would think, or, at all 
events, not considerable enough to warrant 
their being made into departments of the house- 
hold; for instance, the confectionery depart- 
ment and the ewer department, while the duty 
of table-decking employs no less than five per- 
sons, who have salaries of between $2,500 and 
3,000 a year in all.” 


A Persevering Lover. 


A young lady of Washington, Pennsylva- 
nia, became engaged to a young man named 
Robert ——, in 1846. Her father, however, ob- 
jected to this match with one of his clerks, 
and, when the young lady received a tempting 
proposal from a wealthy suitor, the paternal 
influence soon effected a marriage, despite the 
formerengagement. In less than three months 
her husband was killed by a kick from a horse. 
Robert was a second time then a suitor, but 
delayed the important question until fifteen 
months had elapsed, when, to his horror, she 
informed him that she was engaged. In three 
months thereafter she was married. Two years 
elapsed, when the married couple removed to 
Syracuse, New York, where, among the vic- 
tims of the cholera, when the pestilence swept 
that city, was the second husband. Robert again 
sought her hand, and, when a year had elapsed, 
was on the eve of a declaration, when lo! he re- 
ceived an invitation to her wedding. Her late 
husband’s business was found in such a state 
that, to avoid immense losses, she married the 
surviving partner. Shortly after she removed 
with her third husband to Detroit, Michigan. 
A few years elapsed, when herself and hus- 
band were on a steamer that was wrecked near 
Buffalo. The husband perished, and the wife 
escaped solely through the exertions of a friend 
who was on board. His gallantry inspired 
such sentiments in her breast that she married 
her brave preserver a few months after her 
third widowhood. The happy pair removed 
to Pittsburg, where the husband was engaged 
in mercantile business. Thither Robert, still 
cherishing his first love, followed them. One 
day as he was passing the husband’s store he 
saw a terrible commotion. Rushing in, he be- 
held the mangled corpse of that gentleman on 
the floor. A tierce of rice, in being hoisted to 
an upper story, had fallen through the traps, 
killing him instantly. Anxiously Robert in- 
quired if any one had been sent to inform his 
wife, and was told that the book-keeper had 
just gone. Robert started for Alleghany City, 
where the deceased had resided, at the top of 
his speed. The book-keeper was just ahead 
of him, and, from past experience, knowing 
the virtue of prompt action, and apprehending 
that the clerk had designs on the widow, he 
ran for dear life, side by side. The race con- 
tinued until they reached Hand-Street bridge, 
when the clerk was obliged to stop to pay the 
tolls, while Robert, a commuter, passed over 
without stopping. Reaching the house of the 
widow first, Robert told the heart-rending 
news, and in the same breath made a proposal 
of marriage. He was accepted. True to her 
promise, after a year of mourning, she became 
his wife. As all her husbands had died 
wealthy, Robert was comfortably fixed after 
all. This case is a remarkable example of 
what pluck and perseverance will do for a 
man, while at the same time it teaches a lesson 
on the danger of delay. 


Business and Duty. 


A discousolate editor thus bemoans his de- 
parted spouse: 





“Thus my wife died. No more will those 
loving hands pull off my boots and part my 
back hair as only a true wife can. Nor will 
ever those willing feet replenish the coal-hod 
or water-pail. No more will she arise amid 
the tempestuous storms of winter, and hie her- 
self away to build the fire without disturbing 
the slumbers of the man who doted on her so 
artlessly. Her memory is embalmed in my 
heart of hearts. I wanted to embalm her body, 
but I found that I could embalm her memory 
cheaper. 

**T procured of Eli Mudget, a neighbor of 
mine, a very pretty gravestone. His wife was 
consumptive, and he kept it on hand several 
years, in anticipation of her death. But she 
rallied last spring, and his hopes were blasted. 
Never shall I forget the poor man’s grief 
when I asked him to part with it. ‘Take it, 
Skinner, and may you never know what it is 
to have your soul racked with disapvoint- 
ment as mine has been!’ and he burst into a 
fiood of tears. His spirit was, indeed, utterly 
broken. 

“*T had the following epistle engraved upon 
her tombstone; ‘To the memory of Tabitha, 
wife of Moses Skinner, Esq., gentlemanly edi- 
tor of the Zrombone. Terms, &3 dollars a 
year, invariably in advance. A kind mother 
and exemplary wife. Office over Coleman’s 
grocery, up two flights of stairs. Knock hard. 
We shall miss thee, mother, we shall miss thee. 
Job-printing solicited.’ Thus did my lacerated 
spirit cry out in agony, even as Rachael weep- 
ing for her children. But one ray of light 
penetrated the despair of my soul. The un- 
dertaker took his pay in job-printing, and the 
sexton owed me a little account I should not 
have gotten any other way.” 





Foreign Items. 


HE new German minister to Mexico, Count 
Enzenberg, is one of the most zealous 
collectors of autographs in Europe. At his 
last interview with Prince Bismarck, he took 
occasion to show his magnificent autograph- 
album to the great statesman, hoping the latter 
would take the hint and add a few lines and 
his name to the many celebrities represented 
in thealbum. But Bismarck hurriedly glanced 
over the pages, and returned the album with- 
out saying a word or writing a line. Count 
Enzenberg was too much embarrassed to say 
any thing. But one of Bismarck’s friends, 
who had witnessed the scene and took pity on 
the disappointed amateur, took the album out 
of Enzenberg’s hands and promised to procure 
for him the autograph of the Chancellor of the 
German Empire. A few days afterward the 
album was really returned to Count Enzenberg, 
who to his delight discovered Bismarck’s au- 
tograph on a page which was already adorned 
with the two illustrious names of Thiers and 
Guizot. Guizot had written as follows: ‘“* Dans 
ma longue vie j’ai appris deux sagesses ; |’une 
e’est de beaucoup pardonner, et l’autre de ne 
jamais oublier’”’ (During my long life I have 
learned two maxims of wisdom; one of them 
is to forgive much, and the other is never to 
forget any thing). Thiers, referring to the 
above, had added: “Un peu d’oubli ne nuit 
pas Ala sincerité du pardon” (A little forget- 
fulness does not injure the sincerity of forgiv- 
ing). And Bismarck had written: “ J’ai ap- 
pris dans ma vie & moi de beaucoup oublier et 
de me faire beaucoup pardonner”’ (In my own 
life I have learned to forget a great deal and to 
be forgiven a great many things). Words quite 
in keeping with the character of the states- 
man, who but ten years ago was the most 
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unpopular man in Prussia, and who to-day is 
almost worshipped like a savior throughout 
Germany. 


The Neapolitan papers are full of enthu- 
siasm and admiration forthe courage and pres- 
ence of mind of the Empress of Brazil. When, 
a few weeks ago, the emperor and the empress 
travelled through Southern Italy, they, of 
course, visited the famous*blue grotto of Capri. 
A small boat, with but four persons on board, 
took the imperial couple to the grotto. The 
weather was, even when the party started; un- 
favorable, and became quite stormy when they 
arrived near the entrance of the grotto. The 
sea was heavy, the boat was rolling terribly, 
and suddenly, by the vehemence of the waves, 
the helm was snatched out of the hands of the 
helmsman, who lost his balance and fell over- 
board. Quick as lightning, and with remark- 
able presence of mind, the empress, who sat 
near him, took hold of the unfortunate man 
and dragged him back intothe boat. This feat 
of bravery and heroism was immediately re- 
ported in Naples, and the empress now figures 
conspicuously in the illustrated papers of the 
peninsu.a, 


An interesting controversy is going on in 
Germany between Julian Schmidt, the most 
eminent literary. critie of Germany, and Fred- 
erick Spielhagen, the well-known novelist. 
In one of the last issues of Westermann’s 
Monthly the great: critiesspeaking ot ‘‘ Ham- 
mer and Anvil,”’ said that Spielhagen had not 
invented an original story, but had merely 
adapted the plot of “David Copperfield” to 
the conditions of German life, with the addi- 
tion of a few powerful episodes of his own in- 
vention. To this charge Mr. Spielhagen re- 
plies that every artist needs a model, and that 
what critics call adaptation is generally, and so 
in his own case, but the reinvention of a simi- 
lar story by another poet, but that it always 
takes a true poet to make the reinvented story 
as palatable as the original one. 


A secret Italian society of swindlers, called 
“T Catenati,” has been discovered, with ramifi- 
cations in every European state. I Catenati are 
genteel beggars, furnished by the heads of the 
society with skilfully-forged papers, stating 
that the bearers are the unfortunate victims of 
some great calamity, such as the Chicago fire, 
the Westfield explosion, and the like. The 
beggars receive a regular salary, but are bound 
to pay all moneys received into the treasury 
of the society. Some of these swindlers have 
recently been sent to prison in Germany. The 
Catenati have also a branch society in the 
United States, where they are said to reap a 
rich harvest from charitable persons. 


George Sands’ ‘‘Journal d’un Voyageur 
pendant la Guerre de 1870” (Journal of a Trav- 
eller during the War of 1870) is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the literature 


of that eventful epoch. The great novelist 


displays in this work not only much political 
sagacity and a profound insight into the char- 
acter of her nation, but also a more correct and 
impartial appreciation of the necessities of the 
times than most of the French statesmen can 
be credited with. 


The wife of General Ingersleben, who, un- 
der the pseudonym of “Emmy von Rothen- 
fels,”” has won considerable reputation by her 
novel, ‘* Elevnore,” died a few weeks ago at 
Berlin. She is said to have left a number of 
manuscripts, which will shortly be published. 


Gounod seems to be uneasy in consequence 
of the laurels which Offenbach is still gaining. 








The composer of ‘Faust’? has written an 
opéra bouffe, which will be performed next 
month in Paris. The text 1s a parody on ‘** Gul- 
.liver’s Travels.’’ Mdlle. Schneider will sing the 
leading réle. 


Xavier de Marmier, who is the successor of 
M. de Pongerville as a member of the French 
Academy, is known in French literature as 
the author of novels and tales which, if not 
distinguished by great power and originality, 
recommend themselves by their purity, deli- 
cacy, and sentiment. “The Betrothed of 
Spitzberg’’ has been a favorite book in France 
for the last fifteen or twenty years, and is per- 
haps Marmier’s best work. 


In the spring of 1849 M. Jules Ferry and 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, fought a duel at the 
Bois de Boulogne. Dumas received an ugly 
wound in the left arm, and came near dying in 
consequence. Ferry, the new French minister 
to the United States, was at that time theatri- 
eal critic of the Paris Sitcle, and had called 
Dumas, in one of his articles, ‘a man without 
brains, and unfit to write any thing worthy of 
a critic’s notice.” 


The Viceroy of Egypt, upon hearing of the 
conflagration at Chicago, intended to send ten 
thousand bushels of wheat to that city. He 
was informed that the present would not be 
proper, Chicago being the shipping-point of a 
great wheat and corn country. He then sent 
two thousand dollars, and contributed several 
valuable paintings to the collection of French 
works of art which is to be sold for the relief 
of the Chicago sufferers. 


The recent German census shows a very 
large increase in the population of all the 
larger cities of the empire since 1867. Berlin 


| has now nearly one million inhabitants. Dres- 


den has nearly two hundred thousand, and 
Munich one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand. 


A magnificent monument is to be erected in 
Munich to Aloys Senefelder, the inventor of 
lithography, the centenary anniversary of 
whose birth was celebrated in all the capitals 
of Germany on the 6th of November last. 


Alexandre Dumas is rewriting the third 
act of his new comedy, “‘ Princess Georges.”’ 
The first two acts were more favorably re- 
ceived at the first representation. 


The German Government has renewed its 
prohibition of the sale of Woodhull and Claf- 
lin’s Weekly in the states of the German Em- 
pire. 


Thomas Nast and Albert Bierstadt have 
been proposed as honorary members of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Pesth. 





Paricties. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, whose name is so widely 

known in connection with the manufacture 
of steel pens, died recently in England, at the 
age of seventy-two. He was born at Sheffield, 
England, October 11, 1799, and removed to Bir- 
mingham at the age of twenty. It was some 
time after his removal to that place that the 
first steel pens were made; the idea presented 
itself to Mr. Gillott’s mind as of great im- 
portance, and, | his inventive talent and 
mechanical skill, he, it may be said, built u 
anew trade. The Graham Street (or Victoria) 
Works of his establishment were built about 
thirty years ago, and have long been regarded 
a chief Birmingham sight. ow much the 
world owes to Mr. Gillott for convenience in 


the production of writing, it would be difficult 
to estimate. 











Among Janauschek’s jewels is a diamond 
ring valued at $18,000; a diamond cross, with 
chain, $15,000, presented by the Emperor of 
Russia; diamond ear-rings from the King of 
Holland $2,200: rubies and pearls from the 
Queen of Wurtemberg, $7,000; locket set with 
diamonds, very valuable; bracelets from the 
King of Bavaria, set with five diamonds, $10,- 
000; diamond cross from an American gentle- 
man, $8,000; emeralds from the King of 
Greece; carbuncle, diamonds, ear-rings, and 
locket, from a Turkish minister. 


This is a good story which we read of a 
clergyman in Massachusetts: He was so en- 
thusiastic in packing clothing for the Chicago 
sufferers that he put his own hat by mistake 
into the box, and it has gone on with the rest 
of the donations. This was a truly charitable 
gift, for it is evident that the left hand of the 
reverend gentleman didn’t know what his 
right hand was doing; and can there be a 
more unconditional kind of self-surrender than 
that which is implied in the formula, ‘* Take 
my hat?” 


A number of non-commissioned officers of 
the royal engineers have been selected to pro- 
ceed from the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, to Ephesus, for the purpose of super- 
intending the excavations which are in progress 
under the direction of Mr. Wood, for the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, to open up the 
Temple of Diana, a considerable portion of 
which has already been brought to light. 


The French Minister of War has decided 
that in future white or dappled-gray horses 
shall not be employed in military service, the 
experience of the late war having proved that 
the animals of those colors offer an excellent 
mark for the enemy’s artillery. White horses, 
being regarded by the veterinary profession as 
lymphatic, were condemned during the siege 
as unsuited for human consumption. 


The Chicago Times gives a recapitulation of 
the cases of missing since the fire, showing the 
impossibility of arriving at an exact estimate as 
to the number of human beings who perished 
in the great conflagration. It is now distinctly 

roved that several hundred must have been 
ost, while some very careful computations 
place the number at over one thousand. 


A negro waiter, who had twice awakened a 
traveller to inform him that breakfast was 
ready, and a third time broke his slumbers by 
attempting to pull off the bedclothes, explained 
thus: ‘Massa, if you isn’t gwine to git up, I 
must hab de sheet anyhow, ’case dey’re waiting 
for de table-clof!” 


Speaking of that compositor who compiled 
six hundred and sixty-eight legitimate English 
words from the letters forming the words Prince 
Alexis, the Louisville Courier-Journal says he 
ought to print them in a book, and call it Alex- 
icon. 


At Lahore a “—7~ is about to be pub- 
lished in Arabic. The Arab press is becoming 
extensive. It has organs in Egypt, Syria, 
Bagdad, Constantinople, Barbary, and now in 
India. 


Madame Regina Dal Cin, a famous surgeon 
of Austria, having performed one hundred and 
fifty successful operations in the City Hospital, 
at Trieste, was rewarded by the municipal au- 
thorities with a letter of thanks and a purse of 
gold. 

A sentimental chap intends to petition Con- 

ss for a grant to ——— the channels of af- 

ection, so that henceforth the course of true 
love may run smooth. 


A North-Carolina baby was born with holes 
in its ears as if pierced for rings. The doctrine 
of original sin may be unsound, but this child 
certainly has an ear-ring nature. 


Human hair stands—or hangs — third in 
value on the list of articles imported into this 
country. 


An old lady says of a certain pompous cler- 
gyman that he seems filled with the divine in- 
flaters. 

It is stated in mitigation of Feejee cannibal- 
ism that only boys from twelve to fourteen 
years old are eaten. 
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THE “HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY.”—No. 7. 


IN AN OMNIBUS. 


PLACES FOR SIX PASSENGERS ON A SIDE,” SAY THE OMNIBUS 


RULES, BUT HIGH-BRED FASHIONABLE LADIES COULDN'T, FOR THE 


WORLD, HEED THE OBLIGATIONS OF A PLEBEIAN REGULATION, OR THE CLAIMS OF A MASCULINE INTRUDER. CIVILITY, IN OUR NEW 


CODE, IS VULGAR AND COMMONPLACE, 
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THE SIX PER CENT. BONDS 


OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


Having still twenty-eight years to run, with interest payable May 1 and 
Hovember 1, both = and interest payable in gold coin in 
the City of New York, are recommended by us for 
safe and nent investment for the 
following reasous, viz. : 

1. They are thoroughly secured. 

2. Like the Cen Pacifics, they will be widely known, very popular, and ai- 
ways marketable. 

. They will be dealt in at all the prominent Stock Exchanges in this country 
and Burete, and have the advantage of both a home and European market. 

4 They should ty 4 advance from the present price of 94 and accrued in- 
terest, when all sold by the Company, as Central Pacifics have done. 

The total issue is $15,000,000, OF WHICH LESS THAN $2,000,000 NOW REMAIN 
UNSOLD. 





PRATT’S ASTR A L OIL, the safest and best illuminating Oil 
ever made: used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it, 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St. N. Y. 
Our motto—“ The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 





Fourteen Years’ Experience io the business has certainly 


something to do with the unprecedented success of Dootey’s Yeast Powper, but 





dard purity, gth, full weight, reliability, and economy 


of the article over all others. Practical use will prove this. 


not as much as the 





They are in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, Coupon or Reg 

The CHESAPEAKE anv Onto being under able and h b Z pe 
identical with that of the Centrat Paciric, their securities should take eq caak 
in popularity and market value. 

For exchange of Five-Twenties, or for new investments, we cordially recommend 
either the Central Pacific or Chesapeake and Ohio Six per Cent. Gold Bon 

We continue to deal in Government Securities, buy and sell Investment Stocks 
and Bonds at the Stock Exchange; open accounts with depositors, upon which we 
allow interest at the rate of four per cent., make collections in all parts of the country, 
and transact a general Banking business. 


FISK & HATCH. 





HARVEY FISK, 
4. S. HATCH. 


J. H. Grecory, Marblehead, Mass., now raises over one hundred varieties of 
Vegetable Seed, and is constantly producing new varieties, His business extends 
over all parts of the country, orders being received and promptly filled from more 
than fifty thousand customers annually. 


THE AMERICAN BUILDER : ccrcceapecstyt tne Ba 


ing Arts. Terms, $3 a year, in advance. Inc uence of the Great Fire. no more 
Specimen Copies can be sent free. CHAS. D. LAKEY, Chicago. 


























